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% Students inspect the campaign goodies during Student 
Senate elections at the Haverhill campus Monday. 


Lawrence campus expands 
with new classroom space 


@ Extension will provide 
education, day care and 
office space 


By DAVID COUSINS 
News Editor 


nextension to the Lawrence campus 

opened this semester. Located at 
é 305 Essex Street, the building will 
house the ESL (English as a Second Lan- 
guage) and New Beginnings programs. 

Classroom space was given to Northern 
Essex by the Lower Merrimack Valley Re- 
gional Employment Board. Members of the 
board wanted to use this space for a one- 
stop center. 

“People from all walks of life will be able 
to get any number of services,” said 
Katharine Rodger, dean of the Lawrence 
campus. 

Education, daycare and office space are 
the main focuses of both the LMVREB and 
NECC. 

While the administration is pleased with 
the move, students still have concerns be- 
cause the building is located away from the 
Lawrence campus. ~ 

“Tt takes eight minutes to walk between 


the two campuses, I 
timed it myself. Stu- 
dents have 20 minutes 
to get back and forth,” 
said Rodger. “Being late 
for class shouldn’t be a 
problem.” 

“T love being at the 
main Lawrence cam- 
pus, but once things 
settle down, I'll be 
happy to take my 
classes. here,” student 
Lymary Pagan said. “It doesn’t matter now 
because so much is going on.” 

This is a new concept for both faculty 
and students, and the administration wants 
everyone involved to be patient. 

“Renovations are still in progress in the 
entire building,” said Luz Carrion, adminis- 
trative assistant. Considering what’s going 
on, we’re trying to make students and 
faculty as comfortable as possible.” 

Faculty and students have separate 
lounges which will have new furniture de- 
livered in about 10 weeks. 

“Vending machines and telephones are 
being installed so everyone who comes here 
can have a comfortable atmosphere to be 
in,” Carrion said. 

See LAWRENCE, Page 7 
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Union fed up 


Impulse 
College is taking 


on international 
perspective 


with delays 


© Contract talks have not 
begun; reclassification 
moving too slowly for 
many members 


By S. LANDWEHR anp C. DUCEY 
Editors 


embers of NECC’s Faculty Associa- 

tion are preparing for a legislative 

and administrative battle over re- 
classification and a new contract. Reclassi- 
fication, initially expected in February, may 
not be completed until September accord- 
ing to Priscilla Bellairs. 

Bellairs, a member of the negotiating 
team for the next collective bargaining 
agreement, spoke at the association’s Feb. 5 
meeting and was not optimistic about the 
progress so far. 

“At this rate, short of divine interven- 
tion, I don’t see any way it will be done by 
the February date.” 

Gail Stuart, local association secretary, 
explained one of the reasons for the further 
delay. 

“There’s only one person going through 
all ofthe classification forms. It’s our money 
that’s paying for this, and they only hired 
one person.” 

“Tt’s obvious the state has been trying to 
slow up the whole process from the start,” 
said association member Ed Spinney. 

Community college faculty members 


statewide elected to have 3.5 percent of 
their last contract devoted to conducting an 
in-depth study of job descriptions, creden- 
tials, experience, seniority and pay at com- 
munity colleges throughout the state. 

Bellairs indicated that MCCC’s desire for 
accuracy is part of the reason for the delay. 

“We want the study to be perfect, we 
want it to be right,” she said. “If done well, 
it could bea solution to inequities for along 
period of time.” 

The MCCC hopes the data collected can 
be used to address what they feel are salary 
inequities among community college fac- 
ulty and professional staff. Jim Bradley, 
NECC’s representative to the MCCC board 
of directors said the reclassification process 
was crucial for the entire college commu- 


nity. 

“Tf it’s successful, faculty morale will be 
better, the faculty will feel they're getting a 
fair deal. If it’s unsuccessful, the fight will 
continue,” he said. 

Besides the reclassification battle, asso- 
ciation members are upset that negotia- 
tions for a new contract have not begun and 
the old one expires June 30, 1999. 

Association president, Joseph T. LeBlanc 
was adamant that the association should 
push the state to get a contract signed on 
time. 

“I grew up ina household where belong- 
ing to a union meant you had a contract on 
time or you went on strike. I’m not advocat- 
ing a strike, but Iam not content. I’ve lived 


See UNION, Page 5 


Program educates teachers 


@ Ed-Link project arms 
high school teachers with 
latest teaching tools 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Contributing Editor 


bout 35 high school teachers from 
the Merrimack Valley are participat- 
ing in a high-tech training program 
that began with workshops at NECC last 


summer. 

Funded by a $50,000 grant from the Beil 
Atlantic Foundation, the Ed Link project, 
officially titled The Merrimack River Valley 
Institute of Technology (MRVIT), offers in- 
novative interactive multimedia projects to 
empower teachers with effective teaching 
methods that will be more relevant to their 
students. 

The proposal was authored by Ed 


’ DeSchuytner, associate dean of math, 


science, technology and health professions 
See GRANT, Page 5 
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Let’s not forget about 
Black History Month 


his month Northern 
Essex is-displaying an 


exhibit at both cam- 


puses. The focus is to open our 
minds to the great contribu- 
tions Black Americans have 
made to this world. 

Rosa Parks sparked the mod- 
ern Civil Rights movement the 
day she refused to give up her 
seat to a white man on a 
crowded bus. 

Martin Luther King Jr said, 
“I have a Dream, that one day 
this nation willrise up and live 
out the true meaning of it’s 
creed: ‘We hold these truths to 
be self-evident; that all men 
are created equal.’” 

Sadly, a sniper bullet took 
his life in Tennessee on April 4, 
1968. 

Black History Month teaches 
not only blacks but the whole 
world that we can make a dif- 
ference. 

Blacks have contributed to 
medicine, writing, aviation and 
other fields. Garrett A.Morgan 
invented the gas mask, and the 
stop light. 

Morgan is one of many Af- 
rican American inventors who 
paved the way for blacks in a 
time when blacks were only 
considered good for picking 
cotton. 

There is still racial discrimi- 


nation in the United States, 
and blacks continue to bear 
much of the burden. 

But it is important to re- 
member the words of Martin 
Luther King Jr. when hé said, 
“Let us not seek to satisfy our 
thirst by drinking from the 
cup of bitterness and hatred. 
We must forever conduct our 
struggle on a high plane. of 
dignity and discipline. 

We must not allow our cre- 
ative protest to degenerate into 
physical violence.” 

The vision is for all to be free 
in a country that seems to for- 
get the sufferings of all racial 
and ethnic groups. 

We should remain focused 
and never lose sight of what 
Rosa Parks and Martin Luther 
King did. 

In a prejudiced world, all 
groups should dare to be suc- 
cessful. 

Black History Month exhib- 
its are being held in the 
Lawrence and Haverhill cam- 
puses. Feb. 8 to 28. 

For more information, con- 
tact Deb Fowler at 738-7417 or 
Dina Brown at the Haverhill 
campus at 556-3732. 


Center hires staffers 


To the editor: 

In the past few months The Ob- 
server has contained articles that 
brought staffing needs in The 
Writing Center and the ELC Cen- 
ter to the attention of your read- 
ers. 

We are happy to report that 
two staff members are now on 
board thanks to the understand- 
ing and support of our Academic 
Vice President, Paul Bevilacqua. 
We are very grateful for every- 
thing he did to make these posi- 
tions a reality. 


Caroline Anderberg is return- 
ing to the Writing Center and 
Robin Paradis is the new member 
of The ELC Staff. 

Thank you for covering the is- 
sues in our developmental educa- 
tion area so carefully over the 
years. We hope that in the future 
there is only “good news” like this 
to report. 


Nancy Nickerson, department 
chair, developmental studies 
Patty McDermott, director of 
developmental education 
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What do you plan to do 
for Valentine's Day? 


Christine Kenney, business man- 
agement transfer 

“T go to dinner with a date, but I 
don’t have a boyfriend. I usually 
work on Valentine’s Day, so it’s 
something special.” 


Elvin Maldonado, student 

“I bring my girlfriend flowers, then 
we go to arestaurant. Afterwards, 
I see her parents.” 


Benjamin Jared Despres, liberal 
arts 3 

“Idon’t really know because! don’t 
have a girlfriend. I’ll probably buy 
myself some roses.” 
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Maria De Jesus, liberal arts 

“T still don’t know. I’ll probably go 
out with some friends to the mov- 
ies. I don’t have a boyfriend right 
now, sO no romance this year.” 


Steve Arias, psychology 

Lizvette Pacheco, Liberal Arts 
“I'm gonna’ give her roses and a 
teddy bear. Afterwards we’re go- 
ing to dinner at the Prudential 
Center in Boston. It’s our first 
anniversary.” 


Danixa Rivera & Josue Veras, stu- 
dents 

“We go to the movies, then get 
something to eat. Then we spend 
time alone while listening to slow, 
romantic music.” 
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Lucky spin 
to poverty 


® Let’s not sell our 
souls and the state’s 
to gambling 


here’s nothing inherently 


wrong with gambling. Yet,’ 


the more I think about it, 
the less savory it seems. Myself, I 
only buy a scratch ticket when I 
buy gas — and then only if I can’t 
use my debit card. I'll never make 
a point of going in to buy one. 


There have been times when ' 


buying something as simple as a 
$2 “Lucky Spin” have been de- 
pressing. Not because I lost... in 
fact, | almost always break even 
on scratch tickets. 

What was depressing was see- 
ing people obsessed with the pos- 
sibility of winning big coming in 
for their Massachusetts State Lot- 
tery “fix.” 

.. | remember one day at the 
White Hen Pantry on South Main 
Street. I needed to buy some bread, 
and figured I'd try my luck at a 
ticket. 

So did an older woman. She 
seemed fragile and was dressed in 
what couldn’t be better than Sal- 
vation Army clothes. 

She handed the clerk a $20 bill, 
buying four $5 tickets. Appear- 
ances can be deceiving, but not 
this time. That was $20 that woman 
didn’t have to burn. In the end 
though, its really all about choice. 
Or is it? 

Does the state have a duty to 
protect less fortunate people from 
their own worst decisions? In my 
view, the state lottery has become 
an oppressive tax on the poor. 

These people taking despera- 
tion shots at a better life are fund- 
ing giant PowerBall Jaco e and 
other games. 

I’m not against the big games, 
or scratch tickets, but they need to 


be bought in moderation. It’s like- 


drinking. 

Ifyou drink too much, you hurt 
yourself and others. The lottery 
isn’t as severe, but it’s the same 


it anyway. 


principle at work. 

What can approach the destruc- 
tiveness of heavy drinking is full- 
fledged casino gambling. Like liv- 
ing with the bottle, excessive ca- 
sino losses have ruined families. 

At least with scratch tickets 
you know you're supporting edu- 
cation. Or at worst, the Big Dig. 

With casino gambling, you’re 
making the owners rich. Those 
owners might be the Wampanoag 
Indians if they get their casino. 

Let’s look at the bigger picture. 
Don’t we have enough access to 
gambling already? There’s the 
floating casino that goes out into 
international waters from 
Gloucester. 

In addition, a recent study 
shows that over 30 percent of pa- 
trons at Foxwoods are from Mas- 
sachusetts. Foxwoods isn’t that 
far away, and aren’t scratch tick- 
ets and Internet gambling enough? 

With Internet casinos, the 
criminal element that has always 
trailed the false promises of gam- 
bling isn’t around. 

In addition, some ’Net casinos 
do credit checks with anyone es- 
tablishing an account, to make 
sure people are being responsible. 

Real-life casinos do bring cor- 
ruption, and other assorted nega- 
tives we can all do without. But 
they also strengthen the economy 
wherever they spring up. 

This is why nobody in the State 
House will openly oppose it. 
Governaor Paul Cellucci, as well as 


House Speaker Thomas Finneran’ 


(I still can’t get over the fact he 
didn’t give the Patriots the money 
they needed), won’t rule out the 
possibility ofa casino in Boston. In 
fact, both have said it might be a 
good idea. 

Both Cellucci and Finneran 
have criticized President Clinton’s 
lack of moral leadership. Is con- 
sidering a casino in Boston setting 
an example? 

Everybody agrees that casinos 
would boost the economy, but the 
pros don’t outweigh the cons. 
There’s much to be considered, 
like the character of the towns 
that would get a casino. 

Massachusetts towns are old, 
they have a historic atmosphere, 
and many attract tourists for their 
“old New England” charm. Let’s 
keep the Bay State as much this 
way as possible. 

If | wanted to gamble at a ca- 
sino, I'd like to make a trip out of 
If we look at casino 
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gambling and our state as a “let’s 
get with the times” thing, we’re 
not doing ourselves justice. 

What if casino gambling was 
legal in all 50 states? 


utomatically 20 ~~ = 


There wouldn’t just be a few 
big-name places, there would be 
little mini-casinos everywhere. A 
scenario like this wouldn’t be good 
for anyone. 


Now Hiring for 
Part-time Jobs, 


$10.50 to $11.75* 
per hour to start! 


UPS offers excellent permanent part-time employment with 
full-time benefits. Several shifts are available: 


Day Sort: 12:30 ~- 5:30 p.m. 


Twi Sort: 
Mid Sort: 


The buck stops with us, and as 
voters we can say that we don’t 
want casino gambling as an inte- 
gral part of the state economy, 
which it would inevitably become. 


6:00 — 11:00 p.m. 
11:00 - 4:00 a.m. 
Preload: 3:30 - 8:30 a.m. 


UPS also offers low cost transportation to and from work. 
For more information, please see your UPS recruiter 


from 1 to 4 p.m.at: 


* Includes applied incentive @ 20 hours 


Or call (978) 441-3400 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 
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Mirror, mirror on the wall... 


@ Some reflections 
on staring at mir- 
rors... especially 
in the gym 


race yourselves, faithful Ob- 
B server readers. This just in: 
admiring oneselfin the mir- 
ror for extended periods of time 
may be hazardous to one’s health. 
This, according to an astute, 
tall, dark and handsome re- 
searcher, from the NECC Journal 
of Common Sense (NECCJOCS), 
pronounced neck-jocks, for those 
who dig acronyms. 
The researcher, an Antonio 
Banderas clone, announced his 


Bradford College & 


Northern Essex Community 
College Have Entered a Joint 
Admission Agreement! 


findings after conducting an ex- 
haustive one-week study at a local 
House of Mirrors (HOM), pro- 
nounced hom, which rhymes with 
zom. 

In the study he observed the 
habits of hundreds of narcissists 
— I mean subjects — at the HOM. 
After observing subjects for hours 
posturing and staring at them- 
selves in front of wall-to-wall, full- 
length mirrors, he interviewed 
them with probing questions. 

A sample follows: 

RESEARCHER: How are you? 

SUBJECT 1: Gosh darn kids think 
Iam a walking ATM machine. Ev- 
ery day it’s the same old, same old. 
“Mom, can I borrow $20 for a new 
Spice Girl action figure? Mom, can 
I borrow $50; I am getting my 
belly-button pierced.” 

RESEARCHER: How are you? 

SUBJECT 2: (Homer Simpson 
look-a-like): The (expletive) starter 
on my BMW is shot, and the 
whatchamacallit plugs, next to the 
carburetor need to be replaced. 
Geesh, I work out for 10 minutes 
a day (patting his ample tummy), 
and I can’t drop the (expletive) 15 


Transfer Coordinator Kathy Bresnahan: 
can answer your questions. 


Bradford College 


i ORE HE. Be 


Office of Admission 
Bradford College 

320 South Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 01835-7393 
(978) 372-7161 

(800) 336-6448 


Website: http://www. bradford.edu 
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pounds I gained over the holidays. 

RESEARCHER: Do you have the 
time? 

SUBJECT 3:(40-something male, 
not wearing a wrist watch): Yeah, 
it’s (looking toward his wrist), oh 
man, I forgot my watch. I’m going 
to be late for work. 

RESEARCHER: How’s your wife? 

SUBJECT 4: You mean my ex- 
wife. 

The researcher concluded that 
subjects who spent more than five 
minutes in front of the mirror at 
one sitting were more susceptible 
to the following ailments or mala- 
dies: 

Obesity. High divorce rate. Low 
self-esteem. A general dissatisfac- 
tion with life. Tardiness for work, 
social activities and getting a life. 
And a propensity for forgetting, 
wasting time and cussing. 

I just looked at myself in the 
mirror, figuratively. I thought 'I 
could pull this hoax off, but I can’t. 
Guilty conscience got me. I’m fib- 
bing. All right, I’m lying. I’m lying 
like Burt Reynolds’ rug. 

Iam the fraudulent researcher. 
Iam not tall, dark or handsome. I 
am not even five 
feet eight inches 
tall. 1am balding. 

Sometimes we 
columnists take 
special liberties 
and stretch the 
truth a tad to 
make our point. 
This column will 
have a point, and 
I don’t just mean 
an exclamation 
point! 

To be perfectly 
honest, the House 
of Mirrors wasn’t 
a real House of 
Mirrors, though it 
seemed like one. 
It was a health 
club, with acres 
and acres of mir- 


rors. 
This was not 
your ordinary 


throw-on-the- 
baggy-old-sweat 
pants kind of 
health club. No 
sir. This was THE 
fancy shmancy 
health club lo- 
cated in, as one 
local broadsheet 
so pompously re- 
fers to it, The 
Bradford section 
of Haverhill. 

My intuitive 
sister knows I en- 
joy working out, 
-and recognized 
my predilection 
for freebies. (Hey, 
why spend $1.25 
on a cup of coffee 
when it’s free at 
the local super- 
market?) So sis 
stuffed my Christ- 
mas stocking with 
a week’s pass to 
this local health 
club. 

Upon arriving, 
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LOOKIN’ GOOD: Opinion Page Editor Nathan Scott deg out his 
biceps during his daily trip to the fitness center. 


I was quickly impressed. 

Machines to strengthen your 
abs and pecs and glutes filled large 
rooms. All kinds of state-of-the-art 
equipment to help transform Joe 
Six Pack into Mister Universe were 
aligned like soldiers. 

There were toilets that auto- 
matically flushed. A jacuzzi the 
size of Rhode Island. Automatic 
bathing suit dryers. And mirrors. 

Lots and lots of mirrors. Wall- 
to-wall, and ceiling-to-ceiling mir- 
rors. Mirrors in the locker room, 
the weight room, the aerobics 
room, and probably the towel boy’s 
room. 

Very tanned, spandex-clad club 
members with fake hair and 
breasts, who looked fresh out of 
Central Casting, posed and 
primped ad nauseum in front out 
of these full-length reflectors. 

For someone like me who es- 
chews mirrors (see mugshot above 
if you want to know why), the 
whole scene was a bit much. 

Now, I know that mirrors do 
serve an important function in 
our daily lives. 

In a world without mirrors, 
there’d be lots of poor saps, unbe- 
knownst to them, walking around 
with pieces of spinach or some 
other easily stuck-between-the- 
teeth food. This would be pretty 
embarrassing stuff. 

And rearview mirrors are im- 
portant too. 

However, after observing the 
inordinate amount of time folks 
spend in front ofthe mirror at this 
health club, Isay enough is enough. 

To the gentleman with the 
Homer Simpson-shaped body, 
whom I heard chanting “Mirror, 
mirror, on the wall who’s the fair- 
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est muscle head of them all?” you 
will get in shape, by simply remov- 
ing your ample arse from in front 
of the mirror. 

Like cigarette smokers in front 
of the Spurk building, there are 
too many mirrors, and folks are 
spending too much time before 
them. With fewer mirrors in the 
world, we could all be more pro- 
ductive. 

Just think, NECC students, if 
you spent five fewer minutes per 
day in front of the mirror, and 
multiplied that by 365 days, you’d 
then have, oh, I don’t know, I am 
lousy at math, but a lot of extra 
time on your hands. 

Think of all the leisure time to 
spend chatting online or down- 
loading ‘pictures of Victoria’s Se- 
cret models. off the ’Net. 

You may even make it to class 
on time. 

Your self-esteem will receive a 
huge boost by staying away from 
the mirror. Take that from some- 
one who knows first hand. Yipes! 

So this year resolve to avoid the . 
fate of Narcissus. 

I am not proposing banning 
mirrors. Nor am I suggesting that 
you smash your hand-held look- 
ing glass, or fracture that reflec- 
tive surface hanging on your hall- 
way wall. I wouldn’t want anyone 
to endure seven year’s bad luck. 
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@ Continued from page 1 


through this crap for 10 years. I want a 
contract, as close to on time and as good as 
we can possibly get.” 

He also urged members to become more 
active saying, “We have to get out of our 
chairs. We need to get more people here. 
Bring a friend next time, or you are going to 
be screwed in historic proportions. 

“You will have an increased course load 
and you will get no respect because you 
have not earned it.” 

Bellairs had earlier warned association 
members that there was going to be in- 
creasing pressure on them to teach five 
courses as a standard load, up from the 
current requirement of four. 

“For my part, I say no way, absolutely 
not,” she said. “There’s no financial incen- 
tive or other compensation that can make 
that appropriate.” Many in the audience 
were heard murmuring their agreement. 

Some association members fear there is 
more than classification and a new con- 
tract at stake. 

After attending a “crisis” meeting of all 
the unions in the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association, Bellairs, Stuart and local asso- 
ciation treasurer Pam Donahue warned the 
association that they and their colleagues 
in the MTA are already under attack from 
the legislature: 

Stuart reported that representatives from 
the state colleges are feeling squeezed. 

“They see remedial students being chan- 
neled to community colleges and the more 
advanced students being channeled to the 
universities.” 


New grant 


Continued from page 1 


and Wendy Shaffer, assistant dean, institu- 
tional advancement, in collaboration with 
the Amesbury, Haverhill and Pentucket K- 
12 school systems. All are part of the north 
hub of Partnerships Advancing Learning of 
‘Mathematics and Sciences. 
_ After an initial three-day introductory 
period, the group was divided between the 
Haverhill campus for PC training and the 
Amesbury high school for MAC labs, since 
the college’s new MAC lab had not yet been 
installed. 

DeSchuytner said the group was given 
very specific training using software such 
as FrontPage, PowerPoint and Astound be- 
fore teachers chose individual projects to 
work on, 

“We wanted heavy math and science 
because that’s our bag,” DeSchuytner said. 

He said the technology allows teachers 
to present different concepts in teaching 
using visualization. 

“There’s no long, drawn out lectures. We 
have to modify teaching to get students 
hooked into the material,” he said. 

Faculty members Kathy Proietti, Ann 
Salvage and Melba Acendo instructed the 
teachers on the Haverhill campus. Proietti, 


Donahue added, “The state schools are 
at an impasse. Our colleagues there believe 
the state is trying to shut them down.” 

Bellairs cited two administrative poli- 
cies she feels pose a threat to quality educa- 
tion. 

The “drop-one, add-one” policy prohib- 
its colleges from introducing a new pro- 
gram unless an old one is dropped. 

The “rule of five” policy requires elimi- 
nation of any programs that don’t have five 
graduates in three years. 

“There’s no individual judgment of the 
value of the programs,” Bellairs said. 

Donahue expressed her fears about the 
proposed Lane Bill, directed at K-12 teach- 
ers. The bill would eliminate teachers’ ten- 
ure and remove just cause as reason for 
dismissal. 

“Tf this bill ever gets passed, it’s not just 
K-12, we are next,” said Donahue. “We 
won't have tenure or just cause.” 


“The idea is if kids aren’t learning, it’s 


our problem. We’ve got to work together 
right now.” 

Bellairs voiced concern about another 
proposal aimed at all colleges in the state. 

Each college must develop a specialized 
mission statement, based on what they do 
well, she said. 

The colleges would be compelled to de- 
clare specific goals targeted at particular 
learning groups. 

Bellairs said the state would benefit be- 
cause it could limit programs to certain 
campuses. _ 

“Schools become more specialized in- 
stead of true state facilities. It cuts out any 
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The Bell Atlantic Foundation presents a $50,000 grant 
to NECC for its EdLink project. The funds helped thirty-five teachers from the 
Haverhill, Amesbury and Pentucket school systems participate in workshops to 
learn how to use innovative software in their classrooms. 


possibility of comprehensiveness,” she said. 
LeBlanc said the next step for the asso- 
ciation is developing legislative ties. 
Arthur Barlas, local union strategic ac- 
tion coordinator, encouraged members to 
find out who their local legislators are and 
to contact them about their concerns. 
Bellairs also recommended grass roots 
action. She urged members to build rela- 


tionships with colleagues to talk about the 
association’s goals. 

She encouraged members to enlist the 
support of neighbors and friends. 

“When you can explain to your next- 
door neighbor and your best friend why we 
should be paid more for our work at com- 
munity college, then you will be ready for 
the next battle.” 


helps college to teach teachers 


who presented text and graphics on the 
PowerPoint program, said the teachers were 
intrigued with the endless possibilities of 
the program, which can include music and 
voice accompaniments. 

“Tused the moon and an astronaut in my 
presentation with the actual voice of Neil 
Armstrong saying, “That’s one small step 
for a man, one giant leap for mankind.’ It 
breeds a contagious sense of excitement,” 
Proietti said. _ 

“Tt’s not just audio, it’s movement and it 
affects all the senses. They are in control of 
the learning process,” she said. “You are not 
just talking to them, you are involving 
them and they feel good about themselves.” 

Proietti said once the teachers started 
their projects, they generated so much en- 
thusiasm, she almost had trouble keeping 
up with them. 

She said that as their individual projects 
took shape, they became more creative, 
first learning the basic programs and then 
adding the “bells and whistles.” 

Proietti said the experience excited her. 

“I think this was one of the most reward- 
ing experiences I’ve ever had. Each teacher 
represented about100 students and to know 
they in turn would be empowered to reach 
out to all these other students, was excit- 


eS icantiter said Haverhill high school 
geometry teacher Joan Willet worked on a 
math project using quadrilaterals (a four- 
sided polygon). 

Using the software to develop a program 
explaining the properties of quadrilaterals, 
she then decided to use the shapes and 
designs of quilts to help students use criti- 
cal thinking skills while creating designs. 

“It’s an amazing application of math,” 
DeSchuytner said. 

Willet said the technology worked nicely. 

“My students really seemed to grasp the 
concept of quadrilateral properties, and it 
took only one class period to teach it.” 


She said she is still working on the quilt _ 


program and plans to use it in a compre- 


-hensive geometry class slated for another 


semester. 

Willet said her workshop experience 
was terrific. 

“It was a great way to spend a couple of 
weeks in the summer,” she said. 

DeSchuytner and five of the teachers 
will present their projects and their results 
in the classroom at the National Science 
and Teachers Association Convention March 
25 — 28 in Boston. DeSchuytner said the 
projects were posted on the college’s web 


New foreign film festival starts this month in Lawrence 


The second annual NECC Foreign Film 
Festival kicks off Saturday, Feb. 13 at 7:30 
p-m. in the Atrium ofthe college’s Lawrence 
campus. The festival will feature films pre- 
sented in their original languages with 
English subtitles. 

The event, which is free and open to the 
public, begins with “Nueba Yol,” a contem- 
porary drama from the Dominican Repub- 


lic. The film offers a fresh view of brutal 
urban realities. 

The series continues as follows: 

Saturday, Feb. 20 - “Amarcord,” Federico 
Fellini’s portrait of a young man who longs 
for the freedom of adulthood, but is afraid 
to leave the safety of adolescence. 

Saturday, Feb. 27 - “What Have I Done to 
Deserve This?” is black humor from direc- 


tor Pedro Almodovar. The film examines 
the life of a housewife in Madrid, driven to 
her limit by a dysfunctional family. 

Saturday, March 6 - “The Exterminating 
Angel,” directed by Luis Bunuel, is a social 
satire on the corruption of the aristocratic 
ruling class. 

For more information, call Mark Palermo 
at (978) 738-7463. 


page to share with teachers locally and 
across the country and received a lot of 
feedback. 

“There are so many ways people can gain 
from teachers and share it,” he said of the 
results. This has so many aspects and will 
live on,” he said. . 

The Bell Atlantic EdLink project runs 
through June 1999 at which time reports 
and results will be shared with Bell Atlantic. 

DeSchuytner said the proposal was very 
competitive. One hundred and fifty differ- 
ent groups applied to the foundation for 
grants, but only two or three were awarded 
funds. He said Bell Atlantic did not change 
any part of the proposed budget, which is 
highly unusual. 

DeSchuytner said the proposal was well- 
written. He said while he and Shaffer framed 
the proposal, they e-mailed drafts to each 
school for comments, questions or changes 
and received feedback within seconds. 

“This was a true collaboration,” he said. 

DeSchuytner said the state matched the 
grant with a $50,000 endowment to NECC. 

He and Shaffer wrote another proposal 
to Bell Atlantic this year with the help of 
Jean Poth, Rose Dittmer and Tom Fallon. It 
merges distance learning and school-to- | 
work partnerships. 
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Lawrence gains new parking 


© parity garage 
provides unlimited 
space for students 


By DAVID COUSINS 
News Editor 


Te Lawrence campus is pro- 
viding students and faculty 
free parking in the Buckley 
Transportation Center, located on 
Common Street. 

The City of Lawrence and NECC 
reached an agreement to allow 
students unlimited parking in its 
600 space parking lot. 

The additional space adds to 
the other three lots the college 
already uses. Three of them are 
owned by the city of Lawrence. 

“The city gave us the space, and 
we split the bill,” said Katharine 
Rodger, dean ofthe Lawrence cam- 
pus. “We haven't received a bill 
from the city yet, but I do believe 
that we will go over budget.” 

The budget for parking is 
$15,000 a year, which runs from 
July 1998 to June 1999. 

“This is new. We really won’t 
know how much it’s going to cost 
us,” Rodger said. “If it goes over 
the budget, we would find money 
somewhere else to pay for this 
program.” 

Students and faculty from both 
campuses can use the parking lot 
by getting a green or black sticker 
from security at either campus. 

-All that is required is a college 
I.D. and a vehicle registration. To 
get a parking sticker a form must 
be filled out providing some infor- 
mation. 

“I want to make it clear that 
you must’ have a sticker,” said 


Rodger. 

“If you don’t have a sticker 
when you leave the parking lot, 
you're in for a big surprise; you'll 
have to pay for parking.” 

Stickers come in green and 
black with special numbers that 
are used as an LD. 

“If there was ever a problem 
while the student or teacher was 
in class, we could find them and 
tell them about it,” Rodger said. 
“Problems like someone leaving 
their lights on or ifby chance their 
car was broken into.” 

“Buckley transportation sup- 
plies the security for the whole 


garage, which makes it almost 
impossible for anything to hap- 
pen to your car,” said Mark 
Stephens, lot attendant. “Since I’ve 
been working in this lot, nothing 
major has happened.” 

The parking garage is located 
across the street from the exten- 
sion campus and two blocks away 
from the NECC main campus. 

“Students don’t like walking 
from the lot on Methuen street, 
especially at night,” said student 
Mary Curtis. “I think since that 
parking lot is located three blocks 
away, the new one is more conve- 
nient.” 


Gaiising sate 
SHORTER WALK TO YOUR CAR: This parking garage on Common Street provides additional 
parking for Lawrence campus students. It’s closer, too. 


The garage is open from 6 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., allowing students to 
park and go to their classes and 
not have. to worry about their ve- 
hicles. 

The administration asks that 
everyone who parks in the trans- 
portation center use the Amesbury 
Street side when exiting the ga- 
rage. 

“This is so the city can keep 
track of the cost and time a vehicle 
is parking in the garage,” said 
Rodger. 

To get a sticker, contact the 
security desk at the Lawrence cam- 
pus. 


Finance committee elects new chair 


@ Judy Tye will fill 
position through 
2000; vice chair is 
still sought 


By STEVE LANDWEHR 
News Editor 


ollowing the resignation of 
Douglas Jack as chairman of 


the Finance Comumnittee, Vice- 


Chair Judy Tye discovered the 
committee’s charter did not pro- 
vide a plan of action for such an 
occurrence. 

Acting as temporary chair at 
the committee’s Feb. 3 meeting, 
Tye offered the committee three 
choices: 

First, Tye could stay on until 
the scheduled elections in Sep- 
tember; second, the committee 
could elect a new chair to serve 
until the elections; third, the com- 
mittee could determine how much 


Spanish GED classes to 


@ Free courses are 
available to all 
Latino residents 


By STEVE LANDWEHR 
News Editor 


Free GED preparation courses are 
being offered to Spanish-speaking 


and spring schedule 


residents of Haverhill. NECC is 
sponsoring the program in coop- 
eration with the Latino Profes- 
sional Network of Haverhill. 
Administrative assistant Luz 
Carrion will be teaching the 
courses in Spanish, and the GED 
testing will be in Spanish as well. 
Carrion previously taught Span- 
ish-language adult basic educa- 
tion and English for Employment 


of Jack’s term remained, and elect 
someone to serve until the end of 
that period. 

Ex-officio member Mark 
Andrews recommended the chair 
be chosen by election, and serve 
through the year 2000, citing the 
complicated nature of the appro- 
priations and budgeting processes, 
and the need for continuity. 

After a brief discussion, the 
committee agreed to hold an elec- 

- tion and have the elected chair 
serve through the year 2000. 


Following a nomination and a 
second, Tye accepted the position. 

She also told the committee 
she needed an active vice-chair. 

“This isn’t a one-person job,” 
she said.“Someone should be work- 
ing with me and learning the 
ropes.” 

After discussion, the commit- 
tee decided to wait to elect a vice- 
chair until representatives from 
the business and humanities pro- 
grams could be seated. Neither 
has a member on the committee. 


be offered in Haverhill 


at New Beginnings. 

“The classes are available to all 
Latino residents of Haverhill,” 
Carrion said. “The only require- 
ment is that you have to show 
proof of residence in Haverhill.” 

Carrion said the college has 
had a similar program at the 
Lawrence campus, but only En- 
glish-language preparation 
courses had been available in 


Haverhill. 

“It was very hard for a lot of 
Haverhill Latinos to get over to the 
Lawrence campus,” Carrion said. 

Classes will meet every Friday 
for 16 weeks beginning Feb. 12, 
from 12:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m., at the 
North Essex Mental Health Cen- 


ter, 60 Merrimack St., Haverhill. 
Interested Haverhill residents 
can call Carrion at (978) 687-1481. 


556-3640 : 


Foundation 
board appoints 
new members 


artin B. Epstein of Andover, 

Dr. Karl Gladstone of 
Andover, Byron J. Matthews of 
Newburyport, and Robert A. 
Norbedo of North Andover have 
been appointed to the Northern 
Essex Community College Foun- 
dation Board. 

' Epstein, a graduate of Brown 
University, is the former owner of 
Snyder Leather Company in 
Haverhill. His son Michael, a 
newswriter for WBZ radio, is a 
graduate of Northern Essex. 

Gladstone, senior consultant 
and owner of KG Associates in 
Andover, is also active in many 
other community organizations 
including Merrimack College, the 
Greater Lawrence Boating Pro- 
gram, the Holy Family Hospital 
Foundation, the Shriners, and the 
Boys and Girls Clubs. He holds an 
honorary doctorate degree from 
Merrimack College. 

Matthews, owner and general 
partner of the Racquet Club of 
Newburyport, Ltd., is a graduate 
of Bentley College. He is also ac- 
tive in many community organi- 
zations including the Anna Jacques 
Hospital Foundation Board, the 
Newburyport Area Industrial De- 
velopment Board, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank (Boston) Board of 
Trustees, the Newburyport Greek 
Orthodox Church and the 
Newburyport Cooperative Bank. 
He chairs the Northern Essex Com- 
munity College Board of Trustees. 

Norbedo, Chief Information 
Officer at Textron Systems Corpo- 
ration of Wilmington, is a gradu- 
ate of Northeastern University and 
is a member of the Merrimack 
Valley Chapter of Unico, the North- 
eastern University Alumni Asso- 
ciation, the Friends of Merrimack — 
College, and the Holy Family Hos- 
pital Men’s Guild. 

The NECC Foundation is a group 
of community leaders committed 
to raising funds to support NECC 
student scholarships, equipment 
purchases, program revitalization, 
faculty and staffdevelopment, and 
other needs. 


College snares 
safety grant 


ECC has received funding 

from the Governor’s Highway 
Safety Bureau to continue Safe 
Communities, a regional traffic 
safety program. The goal of Safe 
Communities, which covers the 
communities of Lawrence, 
Amesbury, Salisbury and 
Newburyport, is to reduce the 
number of traffic-related deaths 
as well as personal injuries and 
property damage. 

In Lawrence, Safe Communi- 
ties is working towards increased 
use of safety belts and child re- 
straints through initiatives such 
as the Violator’s Class, which of- 
fers education to first-time viola- 
tors of the state’s seat belt law, 
and the production ofa Spanish — 
language video promoting child 
safety seats. 

In Amesbury and Newburyport, 
programs such as Cops in Shops 
are aimed at reducing the number 
of underage drinkers by placing 
undercover police in package 
stores. 

The $57,066 grant will allow 
the program to operate for its 
seventh year. 
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HBO hazing documentary staged 


@ Network decides to 
shelve film amid charges 
scenes were fabricated 


By DAVID KINNEY 
AP Writer 


Alpha Tau Omega brothers at 

Muhlenberg College tell it, two film- 
makers just showed up one day in 1997 
saying they were New York University stu- 
dents shooting a fictional comedy , a sort of 
““Animal House’ for the ’90s.” 

A year later, the film they shot at the 
school in Allentown showed up at the 
Sundance Film Festival as something else: a 
documentary. 

For its graphic, violent hazing scenes, 
the HBO-financed “Frat House” won an 
award and rave reviews at the renowned 
independent film festival. 

But amid allegations that students were 
paid to act out hazing cruelty, HBO is leav- 
ing the film in the can. 

“There is no way this will air on HBO,” 
said Sheila Nevins, vice president of origi- 
nal programming for the cable network. 
“It’s not a documentary. When we do chil- 
dren at war, we don’t create a war. When we 
do poverty in Appalachia, we don’t create 
the want for food. We find the story where 
it is. 

“The documentary about what goes on 
behind a fraternity’s doors is still to be 
done.” 

Filmmakers Tony Phillips and Andrew 
Gurland insist they did not stage any scenes. 

“Absolutely, unequivocally not. We asked 
people to show us what happens,” said 
Phillips, 28. “If you scrutinize any docu- 
mentary, how any documentary films are 
being made, you'll find similar problems. 
What’s being questioned is the credibility 
of the movie, but this is what happens at 
fraternities.” 

Phillips and Gurland, 27, who were in- 
terns at HBO when shooting began, would 


S TATE COLLEGE, Pa. (AP) — The way the 


not comment further. 

ATO brothers say Phillips and Gurland 
offered the fraternity $1,500 to shoot some 
scenes at the house. The pair directed all the 
action — with several takes of many scenes 
— and starred as pledges during the shoot- 
ing in the spring of 1997. They say ATO 
brothers past and present also posed as 
pledges. 

The film’s narrator says the directors 
had to agree to become pledges before ATO 
would allow them to film inside the house. 

“The whole thing, it wasn’t like ‘The Real 
World,” said David Boelker, a 21-year-old 
Muhlenberg senior and one-time ATO presi- 
dent. “They didn’t just come in, put their 
cameras on and see what happened. It 
wasn’t really like ‘Taxicab Confessions.” 

Those two television shows, the first on 
MTV, the second on HBO, feature real-life 
footage. 

In the most disturbing scene of “Frat 
House,” one of the directors sits inside a 
dog cage while others pelt him with tobacco 
spit, beer and obscenities. In another, sup- 
posedly scalding water is poured on pledges’ 
bare backs. Other scenes show “line-ups,” 
where brothers torment the potential 
pledges. 

“If you see the film, you go ‘God, this is 
amazing that they got this footage,” said 
HBO spokesman Quentin Schaffer. “That’s 
the one thing you’d say, ‘How did they get 
this? It’s incredible.” 

That’s because it really is, said Wynn 
Smiley, national executive director of the 
fraternity. He heard about the film after the 
Sundance Film Festival. 

The brothers from Muhlenberg told him 
and ATO’s attorneys that the scenes were 
notreal. Some ofthe film’s “pledges,” Smiley 
noticed, were upperclassmen, some were 
officers and some had even been kicked out 
of the fraternity. And Muhlenberg does not 
allow pledging in the spring, when the film 
was shot. 

“This was just a joke in their minds,” 
Smiley said. 

One year before the shooting, th 
Muhlenberg fraternity had gotten into 


In the most disturbing 
scene of “Frat House,” 
one of the directors sits 
inside a dog cage 
while others pelt him 
with tobacco spit, beer 
and obscenities. 


trouble for hazing violations, including 
some similar to those depicted in “Frat 
House.” Smiley said he kicked out several 
students and put the house on probation 
for a year. 

On campus, ATO had a reputation for its 
Greek Week activities and pledeing. 

“People were like, ‘I’m not sure what’s 
going on up that hill,” said Jeff Shapiro, 
former vice president of Sigma Phi Epsilon. 

The ATO chapter’s behavior has since 
improved, college officials say. 

When HBO heard from Smiley, it did its 
own interviews. 

HBO discussed ways to salvage the film, 
but Nevins said she did not know how to do 
that without harming HBO’s reputation in 
documentary filmmaking. 

In the end, HBO avoided the embarrass- 
ment CBS had in December when “60 Min- 
utes” apologized for running a story based 
on an apparently fake British documentary 
about heroin smuggling. 

Phillips has since shot commercials for 
Miller Beer and a documentary on the band 
Phish, and won a production contract with 
director Ivan Reitman, who produced “Ani- 
mal House.” 

Phillips said the “Frat House” issue has 
nothing to do with HBO’s reputation. 

“It’s artistic freedom vs. frat-boy loyalty, 
that’s what it boils down to,” Phillips said. 
“Frat-boy loyalty, which is found in corpo- 
rate America, which is found ... everywhere.” 


Lawrence expands its operations 


® Continued from page 1 

The extension campus is located on the 
third floor of the building; it has security 
like all Northern Essex campuses. A secu- 
rity officer is located near the elevator and 
stairway entrances. 

The Lawrence School Department, which 
also shares the building, supplies security 
during the night classes held there. 


“My job here is to make everyone feel 
welcomed and safe,” Domingo Alvarez, se- 
curity officer, said. 

New Beginnings, a welfare-to-work pro- 
gram, is designed to help women who are 
coming off welfare to find jobs to support 
their families. 

A few years ago these women were told 
by the Department of Transitional Assis- 
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tance that they had to get a job or enroll in 
various kinds of training. 

“We take these women and prepare them 
to find elementary jobs,” Rodger said. “Our 
aim is for these women to come back to 
school and get an education to find better 
jobs.” 

The costs are covered by the college and 
grants from different agencies. 

New Beginnings gives women a chance 
to be independent and not have to rely on 
welfare to support their families. 

“We do whatever we have to, so they will 
come back and get an education once they 
find an elementary level job,” Rodger said. 

The college has a very large ESL class and 
the numbers keep growing every year. 

“That’s why we had to get this new 
location, what we needed was more class 
space,” Rodger said. 

“On a daily basis, as many as 300 stu- 
dents come here for these classes,” said 
Jorge Santiago, assistant dean for pre-col- 
lege programs. “Our vision is to give non- 
English speaking students the chance to 
learn good English.” 

“The price tag is nominal. To my knowl- 
edge the school is paying one dollar per 
square foot,” Mark Andrews, vice president 
of administration, said. “It’s prime space 
located in the downtown area of Lawrence.” 

The extension campus is accessible by 
public transportation. 


Ohio man accused of 
peeping on students 


UNTINGTON, W.Va. (AP) — A Lawrence 

County, Ohio, man is accused of open- 
ing a shower curtain on a female Marshall 
University student. 

Ronnie Lee Adkins, 30, of Chesapeake, 
Ohio, was arrested Thursday on felony bur- 
glary charges, said Marshall University Po- 
lice Capt. Mark Rhodes. 

Adkins also is accused of searching the 
belongings of other dorm residents. 

Adkins is not a Marshall student. Police 
would not comment on Adkins’ prior record. 

Last month, female residents of another 
dormitory reported several incidents in 
which a man entered a women’s bathroom 
and opened shower curtains, but Adkins is 
not suspected in those incidents, police 
said. 

Police say they believe Adkins was look- 
ing for someone he knew when he opened 
the shower curtain. 

“We do not believe he is a Peeping Tom,” 
Rhodes said. 

Although nothing was taken from the 
rooms, a burglary charge can be brought 
because the rooms were illegally entered, 
Rhodes said. 

Adkins is being held in the Lawrence 
County Jail on $50,000 bond. An extradition 
hearing is scheduled Feb. 19. 


Market playing prof. 
gives $1.5 million to 
U.Mass Amherst 


MHERST, Mass. (AP) — Frederick “Jack” 

Francis looks on the mysteries of in- 
vesting as science, not business. It’s a strat- 
egy that made him piles of money and 
landed the University of Massachusetts a 
$1.5 million gift. 

Francis, a 77-year-old retired professor 
with a keen knowledge of biochemistry, 
made his millions on technology stocks. He 
gave the gift to the school this week. 

“You don’t get rich on a faculty salary,” 
Francis said Friday. He earned $75,000 in 
his last year as a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Food Science, where he worked 
from 1954 to 1990. 

Francis wrote or co-wrote nine books 
and more than 350 technical articles, many 
of which focused on how to maintain the 
quality of fresh and processed foods. He 
served as president of the Institute of Food 
Technologists and chairman of the Ameri- 
can Council of Science and Health. 

Science was his avocation, but investing 
became his hobby. 

“I couldn’t judge the finance and I 
couldn’t judge the management, but I sure 
could judge the technology,” he said. “So I 
thought I'd take a fly at the stock market.” 

His 40 or so stocks in the pharmaceuti- 
cal, biotechnology and chemical industries 
inflated his otherwise modest wealth to a 
total of about $4.5 million. 

. Francis bought only what he knew. “I 
made a boodle in the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry,” he added. 

He reads The Wall Street Journal and a 
couple of business magazines but eschews 
brokers’ advice. 

His gift, the largest ever to the College of 
Food and Natural Resources, will endow a 
food science professorship. 

“He’s making an investment where he 
knows it’s going to count most,” said Rob- 
ert Helgesen, dean of that college. 


We love your story 
ideas. Calls our 
newsline at ext. 3640 
today! 


Mexican gov't 
underreported 
oil spills 


Mx CITY (AP) — The gov- 
ernment underreported the 
number of oil spills in Mexico last 
year, the environmental group 
Greenpeace said. 

The government reported this 
week that 423 oil spills had oc- 
curred in 1998. But Greenpeace 
said Wednesday internal docu- 
ments from the state oil monopoly 
Pemex show that at least 572 oil 
spills took place in the first nine 
months of last year. 

A spokesman for Mexico’s fed- 
eral environmental protection 
agency, known as Profepa, had no 
comment. Pemex officials could 
not be reached. 

Alejandro Calvillo, head of 
Greenpeace’s Mexico office, said 
in astatement that Pemex’s policy 
“is to reject and attempt to hide 
the damage it inflicts on the envi- 
ronment.” 


Japanese car 
production hits 
20-year low 


OKYO (AP) — Annual Japanese 

vehicle production is expected 
to sink to its lowest level in 20 
years, a newspaper reported Sun- 
day. 

Output of buses, cars and trucks 
in Japan is expected to slide 7 
percent compared to the previous 
year — to 9.97 million vehicles in 
fiscal 1998, the Nihon Keizai busi- 
ness daily said. Annual produc- 
tion has exceeded 10 million ve- 
hicles every year since fiscal 1979, 
it said. 

The reported drop comes as 
Japan’s auto industry faces a pro- 
longed slump in domestic sales 
due to the country’s worst reces- 
sion since the end of World War II. 

The estimate for the current 
fiscal year, which ends in March, 
was compiled based on produc- 
tion plans submitted to auto parts 
makers for the January — March 
quarter and output figures from 
April to December last year, the 
paper said. 

Nissan Motor Co., Japan’s sec- 
ond-largest automaker, already 
has decided to cut its current an- 
nual production capacity of about 
2 million vehicles by 15 percent 
within five years, it said. 

Top-ranked Toyota Motor Corp. 
is also considering trimming its 
annual production capacity of 3.8 
million vehicles, the paper re- 
ported. 


oo 
SPRINGBREAK BEACHES Daytona, 
Panama city, 

Padre, Miami, Cancun, Jamaica, 
Bahamas, etc. 

Best hotels, prices, parties. Browse 
www.icpt.com. 

Reps earn cash, free trips. Call 
Inter-Campus 800-327-6013 

eo , 
DOG FOR ADOPTION: Two year 
old black male 
Schippizee to loving home. Small, 
very playful 
Call 978-689-9960 After 5 p.m. 

eo 
Call us at 556-3640 to place your 
classified ad today! 


@ Considering a 
hunger strike if 
authorities don’t 
release him 


By H. STEPHENSON 
RUTLAND HERALD-TIMES ARGUS 


EW DELHI, India (AP) — 
N Stooping like a woman 

much older than her 63 
years, Sonam Dekyi spreads a thin 
blanket on the patch of parched 
roadside grass. She gestures to- 
ward it, urging me to sit. 

It’s gracious treatment for a 
stranger. But then, in the three 
years her son has been impris- 
oned by Chinese authorities, Dekyi 
has traveled the world befriend- 
ing strangers. She hopes someday 
they will help her. 

Dekyi’s brother, whom I met a 
day earlier, hands me a cup of 
milky, sweet coffee purchased 
from a street vendor. He has told 
his sister |] am a reporter from 
America. In heavily accented En- 
glish, she asks, “New York?” 
“Washington?” 

I answer,“Vermont,” and a 
smile wrinkles her wizened brown 
face. 

“Middlebury,” she says, with- 
out surprise. 

The story of how this impover- 
ished Tibetan refugee came to 
know a small New England Col- 
lege town is one of big dreams and 
dashed hopes, from a daring bor- 
der crossing that left two dead to 
a Fulbright scholar’s research get- 
ting him thrown in jail. The last 
chapter has yet to be written, but 
it already has the makings of a 
tragedy. 

Onawindless January day with 
temperatures in the mid-60s, Dekyi 
sits cross-legged by a road in cen- 
tral New Delhi, a heavy coat cover- 
ing her ankle-length brown skirt. 
A petition to Chinese authorities 
sits near her feet, gathering more 
dust than signatures. Nearby, a 
woman in a yellow sari sells pea- 
nuts from a basket on the side- 
walk; typical in this city where 
millions eke out a living on the 
streets. 

Dekyi knows this quiet protest 
isn’t enough to win the release of 
her son, Ngawang Choephel, who 
has been imprisoned on charges 
of spying. The international atten- 
tion his case has drawn, from edi- 
torials in The New York Times and 
Boston Globe to the support of 
British pop musician Annie 
Lennox, has not changed China’s 
policies. Even the force of a U.S. 
congressional resolution and ap- 
peals by President Clinton and 
Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright have had no obvious ef- 
fect. 

“They promised they would do 
something,” Dekyi says through 
an interpreter,” referring to all 
the politicians and concerned citi- 
zens she has met. “But nothing 
has happened.” 

So she is threatening to goona 
hunger strike. If she could travel 
to Washington, D.C., she says, she 
would camp in front of the Capi- 
tal. 

Here in India, she’s thinking of 
staying night and day at her pro- 
test site. The local police made her 
move to this quiet sidewalk from 
a popular park nearby, and would 
not take kindly to a 24-hour vigil. 
But Dekyi is defiant; she believes 


her son’s life is at stake. 

A music and dance expert in 
his early 30s, Choephel studied at 
Middlebury College as a Fulbright 
scholar in 1993 and 1994. In 1995, 
he returned to Tibet to videotape 
cultural traditions that are dying 
out. 

He was arrested by the Chinese 
in September of 1995, yet it was 
months before his mother learned 
his whereabouts from other Tibet- 
ans who had seen him in jail. After 
more than a year, Choephel was 
tried secretly and sentenced to 18 
years for espionage. The Chinese 
government has never made pub- 
lic any evidence to support its 
charges that he was spying for the 
Dalai Lama and the American gov- 
ernment. Dekyi, vigorously denies 
that her son was a spy. 

“China should not be believed,” 
she says, speaking in Hindi to a 
New Delhi businessman who 
agreed to help us with interpret- 
ing. “They have cooked up this 
story; he’s innocent.” 

“Why doesn’t the United States 
speak with authority to China to 
get him released?” Dekyi asks ina 
high-pitched melodious voice. “Be- 
cause he went to the United States, 
that’s why he’s in trouble. They 
don’t listen tous , it’s only America 
that will be heard.” 

To grab attention of both 
America and China, Dekyi says, 
she may have to go on a hunger 
strike. But that would clearly en- 
danger her. After spending sev- 
eral months on the street, she was 
hospitalized with tuberculosis. 
Although she has recovered and 
now stays in a rented room, she 
remains in poor health. 

Asked about the risks, she re- 
sponds sharply: “You should have 
more concern for my son than for 
me. They beat him. They don’t give 
him food.” 

She becomes tearful, absent- 
mindedly wiping clean the glass 
on a large photograph of her son 
that is always at her side. The 
picture, framed in battered wood, 
shows a young man in a button- 
down shirt and blazer playing a 
stringed instrument akin to an 
Indian star. 

“Then who will get him re- 
leased,” she asks. 

Sonam Dekyi left Tibet to find 
refuge in India in 1968. She was 
following in the footsteps of thou- 
sands of other Tibetans who left 
their homeland after the Chinese 
killed thousands of monks and 
nuns and destroyed most of Tibet’s 


monasteries. The leader of Tibetan 
Buddhism, the Dalai Lama, also 
chose to flee and set up a govern- 
ment in exile in Dharamsala, a 
town in northern India. 

For more than two decades, 
Dekyi and her son, along with her 
brother and his family, made their 
home in India. Choephel took an 
interest in traditional Tibetan mu- 
sic and dance. He studied at the 
Tibetan Institute of Performing 
Arts in Dharmsala, and became a 
teacher himself. 

Frustrated by the lack of mod- 
ern techniques at his disposal to 
document Tibetan culture, 
Choephel applied for a Fulbright 
scholarship to study in America. 
At Middlebury College, he studied 
Western musical notation, piano, 
film-making, even theater light- 
ing. 

“He wanted to become this cul- 
tural preservationist,” recalls Jon 
Barlow, a Middlebury alumnus 
who befriended Choephel while 
an undergraduate. “He was trying 
to gain these (notation) skills so he 
could transcribe Tibetan tunes 
onto paper.” 

In 1995, with a donated video 
camera and recording equipment, 
Choephel returned to Tibet to 
make a documentary about its 
endangered cultural traditions. 
Because his Indian identity certifi- 
cate was not recognized for travel 
in China, he had to renounce his 
refugee status and enter as an 
“Overseas Chinese” visitor, with a 
document issued by Chinese au- 
thorities in India. 

Sixteen hours of videotape that 
he shot, which friends took out of 
the country before his arrest, 
showed only music and dance. 
Some of the footage has been in- 
corporated into a documentary, 
“Missing in Tibet,” produced by 
the International Campaign for 
Tibet, an advocacy group based in 
Washington, D.C. 

Choephel was 29 when his 
mother last saw him four years 
ago. She says he should be marry- 
ing now. Instead, she hears re- 
ports he is becoming weak in jail. 

The Tibetan Information Net- 
work, a nonpartisan news service 
based in London, reported in No- 
vember that Choephel had lost an 
appeal of his sentence and was 
transferred to a prison where 10 
inmates died last year as a result 
of beatings and torture. A former 
prisoner who saw Choephel be- 
fore the July transfer said he 
seemed apprehensive about the 
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LINING UP: Cu- 
bans crowd to fill 
their bottles with 
beer from a large 
barrel on the back 
of truck in a 
street in the Ha- 
vana, neighbor- 
hood of El Cerro 
earlier this week. 
Beer is sold by 
the Cuban state 
on Saturdays and 
Sundays for 6 pe- 
sos (about 30 
cents), which is 
cheaper than 
bottled beer, of- 
ten sold for U.S. 
dollars. 


move and was trying to distract 
himself by striking tin cans to 
make musical sounds. 

Dekyi keeps describing her pain 
to anyone who will listen, like a 
stabbing victim who remains ex- 
traordinarily polite while waiting 
for bandages to stop the bleeding. 
But she says she is tired of telling 
her story to people who she thinks 
will forget it as easily as a routine 
movie plot. 

“The whole world should sup- 
port me,” she says. “But nobody 
does anything. People listen, and 
then they sleep.” 

The next afternoon, I treat 
Dekyi and her brother to a taxi 
ride home from the site of her 
vigil. The half-hour trip, which 
costs less than $5, is a luxury they 
can’t afford. Even taking a three- 
wheeler auto-rickshaw, which 
might cost a little more than one 
U.S. dollar, would be too much. 

Instead, Dekyi pays about 20 
cents to travel on a crowded local 
bus. She may have to chase it and 
push to get aboard. If she’s lucky, 
she will find her way to a seat 
reserved for women. When she 
wants to exit, she must often must 
jump, despite bad knees, because 
New Delhi buses rarely come to a 
complete stop. 

We get off at Majnu Ka Tilla, a 
crowded Tibetan settlement on 
the north side of New Delhi. For 
1,200 rupees a month, or less than 
$30, Dekyi rents an unheated room 
with blue walls and a bare con- 
crete floor. A desk, a table, a bed 
are all she has. For her brother, 
who has been visiting for several 
days, there is a pallet of blankets 
on the floor. Cold , dim light falls 
from a single fluorescent tube. 

When we are about to say our 
good-byes, Dekyi’s brother returns 
to the room carrying two platters 
of Tibetans momos _ a kind of 
dumpling _ and four bowls of veg- 
etable soup. We are dumbfounded | 
by the generosity, and worry about 
what to do. 

We decline as politely as pos- 
sible, not wanting to strain their 
finances. Our only consolation is 
they will eat well tonight. 

After apologies and expressions 
of gratitude, Dekyi walks us out. 
She stands only five feet tall, and 
her stride through the narrow 
streets is achingly slow. 

Before I step into the taxi, she 
clasps both my hands in her own. 
She now speaks in an urgent tor- 
rent. “All the people, help my son 
soon release please,” she says. 


By Carley Thornell & Maria Znoj 


International Students Arrive at College in Increasing Numbers 
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IT'S ASMALL WORLD AFTER ALL: Russian international student Anait Altunian points to her point 


of origin, a small town 30 miles east of Moscow. 


A class, minus stick beatings 


© Creativity encouraged in 
American colleges 


By MARIA ZNOJ 
Features Editor 


ighteen-year-old student Chang Huang from 

Taiwan is someone who goes out of his way to 

help other people. He volunteers at the math 
center twice a week to pass on the knowledge he 
gained in his native country. 

“I want to help people know the tips that I know 
to help them with their homework,” he said. 

While sometimes spending up to 14 hours per day 
in high school, he had to learn English and rigorous 
math problems, which he does not find troubling. 

He said to understand computers you have to 
keep trying until you understand them. Getting 
frustrated or angry with them isn’t a way to solve the 
problem. He enjoys computer science here because 
in Taiwan he didn’t get the training he needed. 

“When I came to America I didn’t know much 
about computers. In Taiwan, this field wasn’t taught 
in school. I used to hate computers,” he said. 

If Huang ever needed help he would go to a cram 
school. Students attend Cram schools for success; 
they give shortcuts and tips to achieve answers. 
Cram schools, like junior highs and high schools in 
Taiwan, allow corporal punishment. 

“If we disobeyed, we were hit on the hands. 
Sometimes we had to do push-ups,” he said. 

Huang said students would get hit if they didn't 
achieve the grade that the teacher set as a minimum 
for everyone. If the teacher wanted at least an “A-” 
from everyone and someone scored a point lower, 
the student would get hit once. Ifa student scored 30 
points below, he would get hit 30 times. They were 
usually hit on the hand with a stick. 


Strict rules in the school 
systems in Taiwan didn’t end 
there. He said students had to 
wear uniforms. Boys had to 
wear black pants and a blue 
shirt, and if anything was out 
of place, they would get hit. 
Girls had to wear their hair 
short and their skirts couldn’t 
be too short. School systems 
are still adhering to some of 
the old ways, but they are 
changing. 

“In Japan, schools ‘are 
stricter than the ones in Taiwan. Some students in 
Japan become crazy from the pressure put on them,” 
he said. 

Huang said once he was at a subway station in 
Japan and noticed a kid with his uniform on and his 
bags around his shoulders directing traffic. He said 
that to foreigners it’s strange, but to the people 
walking the streets, it’s common. 

“The Japanese just think it’s another student gone 
crazy from the pressure of studying,” he said. 

He was pressured to study and said the school 
systems in Taiwan didn’t allow students to express 
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their creativity. Projects were the same for everybody . 


with the same applied theories. 

“Going to school here is not boring; you can use 
creativity for projects,” he said. 

Going to school here has helped him to achieve 
answers with shortcuts, but with a twist of original- 
ity for long-term assignments. 

He said that students in his country are trained to 
solve problems more by theory. One difference at 
NECCis that training consists of theory and lab work. 
Ina Taiwan lab, work wasn’t as hands-on as it is here. 

“Training in my country was all memorization..I 
wasn't allowed to use my creativity,” he said. 


Russian 


® Student leader from the 
other side of the globe 


By CARLEY THORNELL 
Features Editor 


f Disney were looking for someone to play the 
lead character of “Anastasia,” the company would 
have to lookno further after seeing Anait Altunian. 

The most obvious similarity is in the eyes — 
striking, large, gray, cat-like eyes pointing ever so 
slightly downward. 

Altunian shares the same heritage and is almost 
as animated as the Disney character. In the movie, 
Anastasia is the daughter of Russian Tsar Nicholas 
and ends up in the care of her grandmother. Altunian 
is a Russian international student at NECC and says 
she gained some of her most valuable life skills from 
her grandmother. 

“I skipped kindergarten because I was sick. I think 
I learned more from my grandmother than I would 
have in school. She taught me Polish and how to 
read,” Altunian said. 

Her vigorous academic career began in her home- 
land at the age of five, and she continued in Russian 
schools until she finished her junior year. Altunian 
spent her senior year in the United States as an 
exchange student at Pentucket Regional High School, 
though she said the academic experience between 
the two countries is much different. 

“In Russia, everything is required. I had 17 sub- 
jects. It seems easier here.” 

Atypical high school career in Russia requires five 
years of physics, four of biology, three of chemistry 
and advanced language training. She started English 
in the second grade, and fluency was required upon 
entering high school. Altunian took British litera- 
ture, American literature, the history of both coun- 
tries, and had lectures, written and oral exams in 
both. 

All the preparation in the world can’t prepare 
someone for culture shock, however. 

“We did a lot of translating, but we learned so 
many big words like ‘environment’ and ‘pollution.’ 
When | got here, I didn’t know words like pillow and 


blanket. They had to come na 

Altunian is well adjusted n 
skills are as strong as any Ame! 
professor, Elaine Mawhinney. 

“Anait has an incredible « 
guage. Her English is as good ii 
others. It’s amazing,” she said 

The international relations 
in her soft voice, tinged with 
trace is even less pronounced 1 
a minor cold, which. she att 
much. My schedule’s as full as 

In addition to a full cours: 
Altunian serves as programm 
dent senate, as president of the 
Club, and as a member of the | 
Club. 

“Each person brings their o 
senate. I think she really dc 
ideas,” said Dina Brown, stud 
think because she’s an interna 
some different concepts of tt 
dents might.” 

Altunian, whose most rec 
disco dance, said she became ir 
many people just attend class 

“I think this college has f¢ 
participation. I really wanted 


_ offer more things for the stud 


She said students in Russi 
they basically stay in the sé 
moving up through the ranks. 

“You get to be so close. We 
victories. We were a family.” 

Altunian doesn’t miss her n 
sister in Russia, although shew 
Trips back to Russia now inch 
kind of adjustments she had t: 
to America. Altunian said she 
who had to adapt. 

“Every time I go back, my | 
like a girl, please.’ Back home e" 
school and girls wear skirts. ¥ 
think it’s your birthday or son 

The difference in the foods 
varies greatly. Russian cuisine 


Students make worl 


By CARLEY THORNELL and MARIA ZNOJ 
Features Editors 


tudents looking for an international experi- 
ence don’t need to look further than their own 
classrooms. ; 

International students are bringing their culture 
to the United States, and NECC plays host to 17 of 
them. 

Kaori Kelts is the assistant director of admissions 
and coordinates the NECC international program. 
The program coordinates F-1 visas and helps stu- 
dents in ESL language instruction. 

Students are assessed in the ESL lab and if they 
pass the tests, are enrolled in regular classes. 

“All the international F-1 students in ESL adjust 
very well. Some ESL students that have tested out of 
it stay for help. Students adapt well,” said Barbara 
Rozman, director of the Center for ESL. 

People with an F-1 visa can learn in this country 
and earn a degree. 

Potential students must apply for an F-1 visa to 
take any class in any country other than their native 
land. After one year with an F-1 visa a student may 
obtain a job. 

Kelts said most students come from Japan. 

Admission ‘for international students is on the 
rise at NECC, Kelts said. Many of them come for 
specific programs, like dance programs that aren’t 
offered in their native countries. Students from 


Taiwan say they don’t have as many computer classes - 


in their native land, so they dé 
diverse background. 

The most popular major f 
dents follows suit with the rest 
obtain a liberal arts degree. 

Kelts said the most comm 
dents come to. Northern Essex 

V Low cost 

V Proximity to Boston, the 

mountains 

V Transfer options to state 

V Host families or financia 

V Programs only offered ir 

Aside from ESL and suppor 
also offers an international cl 
eign and native students tog 
don’t feel alienated, Kelts said 
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international base. Bradford C: 
for international students and 
many of them who want to fur 
education. 5 

Will Van Dorp, director of t! 
tional and English Language 
said his college has 52 interna 

Majority of International s 
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Van Dorp said global eco: 
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now and her language 
erican, according to her 
y. 
command of the lan- 
if not better than most 
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1s major speaks fluently 
th a slight accent. The 
i now that Altunian has 
ttributes to “doing so 
as it can be.” 

‘se load of five classes, 
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he International Affairs 
e Contemporary Affairs 


own experiences to the 
does bring interesting 
ident senate adviser. “I 
ational student she has 
things than other stu- 


ecent project was the 
involved after seeing so 
sses and leave. 
problems in terms of 
>d to change that and 
idents,” Altunian said. 
sia are closer because 
same academic group 
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Ve shared fights, tears, 


mom, dad andan older 
‘was initially homesick. 
tlude making the same 
to make when coming 
1e wasn’t the only one 


y dad tells me to ‘dress 
everyone dresses up for 
Here if you do, people 
ymething.” 

is of the countries also 
ne includes a standard 


meal of meat, potatoes, rice and soup, whereas 
eating for Altunian is “on the go” in America: She 
also made the switch from a diehard tea drinker to 
coffee. 

“J just needed to stay awake,” she said. 

The 19-year-old is an active and serious student, 
earning “A’s” and “B’s” at Northern Essex. She says 
she enjoys college more than high school because 
older students are more accepting. Aside from fur- 
thering her own education, Altunian is assisting 
others, said Mawhinney, who taught her English 
Composition I and II, Western Civilization I and 
currently Western Civilization II. 
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Iranian students studying in the United States, and 
by 1982 there were only 1,000. 

“The influx of foreign students is definitely sec- 
onded by world events,” he said. 

He primarily handles the same duties as Kelts in 
his job, coordinating F-1 visas and helping recruit 
overseas. Van Dorp cited the same reasons for stu- 
dents’ attraction to the Haverhill area. 

“The region has quite a reputation, particularly 
the Boston area. I would guess that this has a higher 
concentration of international students than any- 
where in the United States, maybe even the world,” 
Van Dorp said. 

Bradford offers many student services, including 
student-to-student match-ups, where the partners 
meet for at least four hours a week to discuss 
schoolwork and life in a different environment. 
Students in the ESL program must also meet with 
Van Dorp and instructors at least once a week for 
hour-long conferences on language instruction. 

The college has two clubs, the international club 
and international café. The latter features interna- 
tional speakers on different subjects. International 
club is open to all students on campus, and Van Dorp 
says many take advantage of it. 

“Students see their time here as an opportunity to 
learn about the culture, religion and ways of life of 
other people. It’s a really smart way to take advan- 
tage of college life. Students from the United States 
have to remember that they’re part of the interna- 
tional scene, too.” 


-“We’re reading ‘The Brothers Karamazov,’ and 
Anait will be reading parts of it in her native 
Russian. I’m really looking forward to it because 
she’ll add more to our discussion. She’s bringing in 
more than I could bring in because it’s her native 
culture,” Mawhinney said. 

Altunian could also teach music if she wanted 
to, as she is a classically trained pianist. It wasn’t 
exactly her choice to enter the field, however. She 
joked that her parents just wanted her out of the 
house after being home all day with a case of 
pneumonia, which she contracted in kindergar- 
ten. 

“I began lessons when I was five years old and 
was always the youngest in the class,” she said. 

Regular school began the year after for her, but 
the love of music continued. 

“I went to school for seven or eight hours a day, 
came home for dinner and then went to music 
school for another three hours,” Altunian said. 

The cycle began a determination to succeed 


that she will carry with her the rest of her life. For now, 
her professors at NECC are glad she chose to attend 
their school, said Mawhinney. 

“She’s an excellent student, very conscientious and 
dependable. She goes beyond what I assign her because 
she actually enjoys what she’s doing.” 

Altunian would like to learn in other countries as 
well, though she’s already been to Poland, Turkey, 
Bulgaria and Canada. She hopes the international 
relations major will take her around the globe to work 
for a worldwide company. 

She advises students to consider things fun, even 
though they may be work. 

Altunian takes this as far as her philosophy on 
travel, as she could be the sole person to claim “I love 
airports.” 

She likes them, she says, because they’re reminis- 
cent of new learning experiences and people. 


“Traveling makes you aware of things. It somehow 
takes the ‘bigness’ out of the world.” 


NECC’s INTERNATIONAL FLAVOR 


Kaori Kelts, assistant director 
of admissions, says these 
countries are represented by 
international students: 
China 
England 
Germany 


Russia 
United Kingdom 
Morocco 
Taiwan 
Lebanon 
Turkey 
Thailand 
Venezuela 
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‘Theoretical’ 
studies may only 
lead to scrubbing 


| floors 


By MARIA ZNOJ 


Features Editor 


or Hicham Samar, picking 
= the English language was 
as easy as packing his bags to 
pursue an education in America. 

Samar needed help with his 
English when he first arrived, but 
now can engage in conversations 
with just about anyone and be 
understood. 

Samar received help from the 
ESL program, which helps students 
improve their reading and writing 
skills. In one semester he has 
proven to himself and to the ESL 
department that he can succeed. 

He needed assistance with his 
English, but not anymore. He 
dreams of earning a Ph.D. in com- 
puter engineering. 

“The education here is differ- 
ent. It’s better because it’s more 
hands-on. In my country classes 
are based on theory with no ex- 
periments involved,” Samar said. 

He said there’s not enough 
money in his country to test theo- 


ries eae in the classroom. Many 


. theories are confusing because 


chalk and a chalkboard don’t al- 
ways work as well as experiments. 

Samar said Morroco does not 
have as good an educational sys- 
tem as the United States. He also 


said he has noticed some cultural 


differences on television. 

In Morocco people show re- 
spect for others and they don’t go 
ona Jerry Springer- type show and 
humiliate others. He notices vul- 
gar language, a lot more than 
what he’s used to in his country. 

“In my country we can’t go 
around talking about the King in 
the manner that Americans do 
with Clinton. If something like 
that happened in my country, then 
it would never leak to another 
nation because of humiliation to 
the King,” Samar said. 

Despite a bad economy, moral- 
ity is a big issue in daily life in 
Morocco. 

“It's tough surviving in my 
country, and some people can’t 
get jobs after earning a bachelor’s 
degree,” Samar said. 

Many educated people settle 
for menial jobs like scrubbing 
floors, just to live day to day. 

“Some people never find jobs 
in the career that they had studied 
for,” Samar said. 

Scrubbing floors is not what he 


It’s tough 
surviving in my 
country, and some 
people can’t get 
jobs after earning 
a bachelor’s 
degree 


wants to do. With his drive for 


success and his love for equations, 
his goals are already clear. 

He had the courage to leave 
his country for a better education. 
The first step toward his goal is a 
college education to help him suc- 
ceed. 

For someone his age, he has 
probably seen more of the world 
than many retirees. From pyra- 
mids to Haverhill, his excursion 
will be rewarding. 

He said despite the moral dif- 
ferences, cities like New York and 
Boston are like cities in his coun- 
try. He has found a connection to 
his homeland, a land that he will 

eventually re- 
turn to, a land 
where he will 
use his Ameri- 


ESL file photo 
PERFECT PALS: Hicham Samar, center, with some NECC friends: 
Meraldo Lizardo, right, Du Cao, left, and Manuel Tejada, bottom 
center. 


can education to succeed in the 
workplace. 

This is his second semester at 
NECC and his first semester out of 
the ESL program. 


His English has improved over 
a short period and his math skills 
are high. Samar is 18 years old and 
enjoys taking calculus. 

“Tlike math, it’s easy,” he said.”’ 


THE CLINICAL LAB 
SCIENCES PROGRAM 


At Fitchburg State College 


TRAIN TO BE A LEADER IN RESEARCH 


To learn more about the CLS 
Program, Som contact 

Dr. Wanda R pie 
(978)665-33 

e-mail wr pqushictsceda: 
Contact the Office of 
Admissions at 
(978)665-3144 

to arrange a tour of the 
college and department. 


Fitchburg State’s Clinical Laboratory 
Sciences degree program is designed to meet 
the needs of students who have an interest in 
pursuing a medical or scientific career. For 
more than 30 years, our Clinical Laboratory 
Sciences Program has prepared graduates for 
exciting careers in research, biotechnology 
and public health. Our curriculum combines 
instruction in scientific theory with 
hands-on application. 


Why choose Fitchburg State’s 

Clinical Laboratory Sciences Program? 

¢ 3 areas of concentration - Medical 
Technology, Clinical Microbiology or 
Clinical Chemistry. 


¢ Participate in an exciting internship 
within our growing network of affiliate 
laboratories and hospitals. 


* The CLS program is accredited by the 
National Accrediting Agency for 
Clinical Laboratory Sciences 
(NAACLS-www.mcs.net/~naacls). 


¢ Nearly 100% of our graduates find 
employment either before or shortly 
after graduation. 


AT THE LEADERSHIP COLLEGE 


Fitchburg State College 
Visit our web site at www.fsc.edu/~cls 
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NEED EXTRA MONEY?? 


Don’t go through another semester without 
any extra cash for books or for whatever!! 


TRUGREEN-CHEMLAWN 


Here’s what we offer: 

Earn up to $300 Part-Time 

Sales $10-$12/ Hr. 

Customer Service & Collections $6-10/ Hr. 
Immediate Openings 

Great Paying Summer Positions 

Paid Training, Furnished Leads 


#3 


What’ s Great is that we’re conveniently located 
Approx.'I/2 mile away from Merrimack College on Rt. 
114!! 

For immediate consideration please contact us: 
Frank Sheridan or Paul Laurin 
TRUGREEN-CHEMLAWN 

_ 1-978-685-4200 (Phone) 
1-978-682-2180 (Fax) 
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Reflexology provides 
holistic alternative 
to modern healthcare 


@ Energy channeling 
may be beneficial to your 
health 


By MARIA ZNOJ 


Features Editor 


n ancient healing art that works 
Aw energy has surface the 

hands of future reflexologist Martha 
Dackowski. 

Dackowski helps people who want to try 
holistic options for natural healing. 

Reflexology works by massaging points 
on the foot to unblock passageways. Energy 
moves up through the feet to the body, 
helping to unblock congestion. 

“This art goes back to a Buddhist temple 
where there are pictures of people working 
on the feet. This has evolved worldwide,” 
she said. 

Dackowski has spent hours working at 
ways to make people feel better without the 
use of pills. 

She began her career at the Interna- 
tional Academy of Natural Health Science 
in Ottawa, Canada. Then she went to the 
Therapeutic Touch Institute in Cambridge, 
Mass. Her 200 hours of lessons will lead to 
a national certification through the Ameri- 
can Reflexology Certification Board. 

She said that reflexology reduces stress, 
increases circulation, unblocks congestion, 
and normalizes body function. It works on 
the sympathetic and parasympathetic ner- 
vous systems. 

The sympathetic system is an emergency 
system in the body that helps people cope 
with unfavorable situations or emotions. 
The parasympathetic system is at its peak 
after a stressful situation. It also maintains 
vital functions. 


ie ‘Barnes & Noble 

| Your college bookstore 

| in the Student Center 

| offers 35% discounts on 
| all NY. Times Bestsellers, 

| plus books reviewed in 
ne Observer. Check | us: 
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Computerized Job Searches 
Cooperative Education 
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> 
> Alumni Co-op 
> Pre-Co-op 


> Resource Bank 
> Placement Follow-Up 


Wo rk-Stud Assistance 


Disne pportunities 


One Stop Job Search Workshops 


[ Field Placement Assistance 


> Traditional Work Study Placement 
> “America Reads” Tutors (Work-Study) 
> Community Service Work-Study 


Division of Enrollment Management and Student Services 


“This is an option from traditional medi- 
cine. People need to know that they can 
take care of themselves without swallow- 
ing pills,” she said. 

Dackowski said that if you take a pic- 
ture of a foot and place it in on a picture of 
a body, each organ will match up with an 
identical location on the foot. There are 
organs that aren’t located on both sides of 
the body, so the colon would be located on 
the right foot, she said. 

While working, she looks for tenderness 
and redness which may signify a problem. 
If there is, she advises people to see a 
professional whomt she thinks would help 
them more than she can. 

“Tm not a doctor, I don’t diagnose, but I 
recommend,” she said. 

She also recommends that her clients 
drink a lot of water after a session because 
it helps the body release toxins. If they 
don’t, headaches can occur from the energy 
release. 

This art is safe for everyone, even chil- 
dren. Sessions for them are shorter and the 
pressure is lighter, she said. 

Reflexology prevents colds because it 
works with adrenals. Adrenals help our 
bodies deal with stress. When we have 
stress we wear out, and we feel it in areas 
where we most have problems, she said. 

Sidney Pietzsch, counselor for the deaf 
and hard of hearing, said she began ses- 
sions in October. She said that while she 
was going she felt better physically, and her 
health was good up until her semester 
break. 

“T have to start going again because over 
break I got sick; I don’t know if I got sick 
because I didn’t go for a session,” Pietzsch 
said. 

Reflexology is a holistic alternative for 
people who aren’t satisfied with nose spray 
or pain killer. It’s also for people whot just 
want to relax from the stress of work, 
family and school. 

Dackowski is available to students every 
Wednesday from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
until May at the Haverhill student center. 
Each session costs $10 and lasts for 15 
minutes. 

“Time out for yourself is important. We 
need to take time from our busy sched- 
ules,” said Dackwoski. 

Instead of turning to the drugstore, re- 
flexology may be a good alternative to 
explore. 
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Johanna Choina photo 
MAGIC HANDS: Sidney Pietzsch relaxes with reflexology performed by Martha 
Dackowski during a recent lunch break. Dackowski visits NECC every Wednesday from 
11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. in the student center. 


Go to College — Tuition Free! 


Work One Weekend a Month and Earn 
100% College Tuition! 


In the Army National Guard 


YOU Can... 


— Receive 100% College Tuition 

— Receive the Montgomery G.I. Bill! 

— Learn a Job Skill of your choice! 

- Earn over $110.00 per weekend to start! 

~ Call today and discover just how easy 
paying for college can be! 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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, CALL: 
1-800-GO-GUARD 


Liberal Arts/ 
Journalism 
Broadcasting 


An Option 
For the 21st Century 


Learn what it’s like to work in the 
communications field, a choice which 
can lead to career opportunities in 
newspapers, magazines, publishing, 
television, radio and more 


Contact the Admissions Office today! 
or just try out a course next semester: 
- Journalism I & II 
- Broadcast Reporting 
- Television Production 


Questions? Contact program coordinator Joseph T. LeBlanc 
at 978-556-3391 or use email: jleblanc@necc.mass.edu 
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Leading Europe 
to perdition... 


@ Facts and myths 
separated in latest 
biography of Nazi leader 


HITLER 

1889-1936: Hupris 
By IAN KEersHAW 
Norton. 845 pp. $35 


Reviewed by Richard Breitman for the 
Washington Post. His most recent book is 
“Official Secrets: What the Nazis Planned, 
What the British and Heavier Climate of 
Political, Social and Intellectual Americans 
Knew.” 


part political tract, Adolf Hitler created 

a number of myths about his past. For 
the rest of his life he sought to hide behind 
his public persona, and he shunned paper- 
work. His secrecy did not deter more than 
a hundred biographers, but it did make 
things difficult for them. 

Good biographies sometimes become 
obsolete. Later scholarly publications and 
new documentary sources have exposed 
weaknesses in Alan Bullock’s “Hitler: A 
Study in Tyranny” (1952), a major achieve- 
ment when it was published. Bullock’s Hitler, 
it is now clear, was too opportunistic and 


IE “Mein Kampf,” part autobiography, 
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# Meet with an admissions counselor. 
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non-ideological. Joachim Fest’s “Hitler,” first 
published in German in 1973, has also aged, 
if to a lesser extent. Nonetheless, Bullock, a 
distinguished British academic, and Fest, a 
German journalist familiar with the aca- 
demic world, both engaged key issues. Other 
popular biographies of Hitler lacked an 
interpretive core, while some academic stud- 
ies undertook risky explorations of psycho- 
logical theories or dubious forensic evi- 
dence of his remains to fill in gaps in 
Hitler’s life and career. 

Ian Kershaw, professor of modern his- 
tory at the University of Sheffield and an 
acknowledged authority on Nazi Germany, 
now offers a much needed, readable, up-to- 
date biography. 

In the first of what will be two volumes, 
Kershaw ably synthesizes what is known of 
Hitler’s early life, political career, and taKe- 
over of power in Germany. This is no mean 
accomplishment, since much of the terrain 
is uncertain and contested. 

Kershaw thoroughly discredits the claim 
that Hitler’s paternal grandfather was Jew- 
ish and doubts that Hitler ever worried 
about this possibility. Similarly, Kershaw 
denies that any early sexual experience or 
feelings produced Hitler’s hatred of Jews; 
the early Hitler adopted a moral code based 
on chastity (and condescension toward 
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women). Contemporaries who saw Hitler at 
close hand during his thirties thought that 
his sexuality was muted. 

Truly, history might have been very dif- 
ferent if Hitler had not been denied admis- 
sion to the Viennese Academy of Fine Arts. 
His difficult years in Vienna, a city colored 
by a heavy concentration of East European 
Jews and an even heavier climate of politi- 
cal, social, and intellectual anti-Semitism, 
offered the aspiring painter an initial expla- 
nation for his frustrated ambition. 

Sustained by performances of Wagner’s 
operas, he devised nationalist fantasies and 
hopes of personal grandeur at the expense 
of all practical considerations. But Kershaw 
rejects Hitler’s own convenient account 
that his political aspirations and intense 
political anti-Semitism were born in Vienna. 
He was still adrift there. 

After moving to Munich, Hitler enlisted 
in the German army and served coura- 
geously in World War I, imbibing the war- 
time climate of intensified anti-Semitism. 
The German military gave him his second 
home and considerable recognition, which 
made Germany’s loss of the war all the 
more shocking, frightening, and psycho- 
logically unacceptable. Hitler clung to the 
military even during the revolutionary pe- 
riod, when it was briefly under left-wing 
control. 

Identifying Jews with Marxists and gen- 
erally envisioning anti-German conspira- 
cies led by Jews, Hitler again distilled ideas 
and sentiments common in his environ- 
ment. Kershaw confirms that Hitler’s anti- 
Semitism preceded, and was more funda- 
mental than, his anti-Marxism: only later 
did he identify the Soviet Union as a major 
enemy and target. But he did see war as 
essential to human existence and vast ex- 
pansion as necessary for Germany. 

His conservative military superiors in 
Munich employed Hitler as a political in- 
structor for the troops in 1919 and discov- 
ered his speaking talent. Military backers 
supported his ascent in the National Social- 
istic German Workers’ Party. Without as- 
sistance from conservative and nationalist 
Bavarian opponents of the left-wing gov- 
ernment in Berlin and of the Weimar Re- 
public during the early 1920’s, Hitler and 
his party would never have become promi- 
nent. 

Kershaw adeptly handles the problems 
of continuity and discontinuity in Hitler’s 
rise to power. Although drawing upon some 
existing currents in German political cul- 
ture, Hitler benefited from so many acci- 
dents and mistakes by political rivals that it 
is hard to see his triumph as inevitable or 
even as a direct outcome of the course of 


Artwork from Kladderadatsch, 1934 


German history (as does, for example, Wil- 
liam L. Shirer in “The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich”). 

Hitler’s main political strategy after the 
failure of his 1923 putsch was to build a cult 
around his own leadership — the Fuehrer 
myth — and to exploit the weakness of the 
Weimar Republic. Kershaw believes that 
others created the myth of an omnipotent 
and omniscient leader before Hitler him- 
self turned to it, influenced in part by 
Mussolini’s success. 

Once the Nazi Party gained leverage in 
parliament in 1930, Hitler simply remained 
intransigent, unwilling to settle for any- 
thing less than the chancellorship. In the 
end, his bitterly divided and myopic conser- 
vative rivals handed it to him at a time 
when the Nazi Party, though still the larg- 
est one, was losing popular support. 

Kershaw sides with those scholars who 
see an essential continuity between the 
fanatical racial anti-Semite of the early 
1920’s and the mature politician. Hitler 
never changed or attenuated his views; he 
simply used different tactics. Kershaw, how- 
ever, questions the strength of Hitler’s lead- 
ership. With irregular work habits, Hitler 
often deferred difficult decisions and al- 
lowed his opponents to make mistakes. The 
Fuehrer myth accomplished a great deal for 
him: his subordinates aspired toward what 
they believed he wanted. 

This model worked well until Hitler be- 
came chancellor (jan. 30, 1933). It is less 
convincing for the period in which he and 
his subordinates quickly destroyed the con- 
stitution in stages, banned all other politi- 
cal parties, and monopolized most posi- 
tions of influence in German society. Be- 
cause Hitler tended to give instructions and 
opinions orally, not in writing, it is not easy 
to determine how much leeway he allowed 
his subordinates. 

It is clear, however, that Hitler’s policies 
were far more radical than those of state 
bureaucrats. Hitler’s subordinates in the 
Nazimovement lacked his political instincts. 
To discount their claims of dependence on 
Hitler’s expressed will, Kershaw needs more 
evidence that Hitler had little to do with 
their activities or successes. Throughout 
his life, he wanted all or nothing, a charac- 
teristic not likely to produce a passive dic- *" 
tator. 

By 1936 Hitler had pulled off a diplo- 
matic revolution in Europe and, according 
to Kershaw, come to believe in his own 
infallibility. This first volume might have 
ended just as well on Jan. 30, 1933, when a 
more decisive Hitler took charge, and be- 
gan to lead Germany and then much of 
Europe toward perdition. 
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@ Band leader provides 
new twists on the band’s 
favorite numbers 


By GEORGE WARD 
Arts Editor 


oots- rocker Dave Matthews has gone 
Re« to the days of playing colleges 

and doing all acoustic shows, with 
the release of his new two CD set, “Live at 
Luther College.” 

Matthews’ career began in the early 90s, 
playing small clubs and college auditori- 
ums around the United States, particularly 
in the South, with fellow guitarist Tim 
Reynolds. 

Following the multi-platinum success of 
studio albums “Under the Table and Dream- 
ing,” “Crash,” “Before These Crowded 
Streets” and a double set “Live at Red Rocks,” 
Matthews went back to his roots by releas- 
ing “Live at Luther College.” 

This album is a collaboration with long 
time friend Tim Reynolds, who has ap- 
peared as a guest guitarist on all of the Dave 
Matthews Band CDs. 

This album features acoustic versions of 


the hits and favorites of the Dave Matthews 
Band. 

It also features four previously 
unreleased songs, “Granny,” “Deed is Done,” 
“Stream” and “Little Thing.” 

Nineteen hits from the first three studio 
albums round out the rest of the tracks. 

Better known songs included on this CD 
are “Crash Into Me,” “Ants Marching,” “What 
Would You Say” and “Satellite.” 

“Live at Luther College” is: a concert 
recorded in February 1996. That drags down 
the album because there are no songs from 
“Before These Crowded Streets.” 

The album’s concept is great. The indi- 
vidual talents of Dave Matthews and Tim 
Reynolds shine brightly, especially on “Ants 
Marching” and “Tripping Billies.” 

Studio tracks from the band include 
fiddles and horns, which made the two 
acoustic guitar interpretations interesting. 

“Crash Into Me” is the best song on the 
disc. Matthews and Reynolds make the lis- 
tener think this song was written especially 
for a two acoustic guitar format. 

Some of the sound effects Reynolds and 
Matthews create using only acoustic gui- 
tars are amazing, compared to some of the 
digital wizardry some bands come up with 
in the studio. 

These effects come in spots where a 


fiddle and horn solo would come on the 
studio tracks. 

The four new tracks are what Dave 
Matthews fans would expect. 

“Deed is Done” is very reminiscent of 
“What Would You Say” and “Too Much” 
with a blues feel. 

“Stream” is a six minute instrumental 
track, parallel to an old fashioned jam 
session, where the two go back and forth, 
displaying some amazing fretwork. 

“Little Thing” is similar to “Don’t Drink 
the Water.” However, the first three and a 
half minutes of the song drag, because it is 


Artwork courtesy RCA Records 
spoken word. 

The best of the four new tracks is 
“Granny.” Its tone is very similar to “Ants 
Marching.” It has an upbeat tone with rapid 
guitars. Hopefully, this song will make it on 
to the next DMB studio album. The added 
instrumentation of the entire band will 
send this song and the band to a new level 
of popularity. 

This live recording is a must buy for DMB 
fans. Matthews shows that he can captivate 
an audience with or without a band back- 
ing him up. This release proves the power of 
Dave Matthews’ live performances. 


More than a second of fame is left for Sugar Ray 


@ California punk 
rockers convert to 
pop sound of 
successful track 


By GEORGE WARD 
Arts Editor 


ollowing the commercial suc 
Bes of the single “Fly,” off 

their album “Floored,” Sugar 
Ray is back with “14:59.” 

The southern California quin- 
tet has its roots in punk rock. 
Their first two CDs featured a hard 
core punk sound. 

Their second CD “Floored,” fea- 
tured “Fly,” a pop song featuring 
reggae superstar Supercat. It re- 
ceived heavy play on adult top 40 
radio stations, along with MTV 
and VH1. It spent the majority of 
the summer of 1997 at the top of 
the pop charts. 

“14:59” partially abandons the 
punk style and goes with a softer, 
pop style. 

The title “14:59” is a play on 
Andy Warhol’s theory that every- 
one will have 15 minutes of fame. 

The lead single, “Every Morn- 
ing,” has already received heavy 
play on the radio and video shows. 
It, along with many of the other 
songs, has the “Fly” formula, light 
hip-hop drum rhythms, minimal 


In the future, 
everyone will be 
world-famous for 
15 minutes 


Artwork Courtesy Lava Records 
scratching, and a small amount of 
distortion on the guitars. 

“Someday,” “Even Though” and 
“Personal Space Invader” also keep 
the pop sound. 

Sugar Ray also tries their hand 
at two new genres of music, the 
pop ballad and hip-hop. 

“Live & Direct” is a collabora- 
tion with hip-hop legend KRS-One. 
This song has down key reggae 
feel to it and lacks scratching, 
giving it a better hip hop feel. 

“Ode to the Lonely Hearted,” is 
another first for the band, because 
of its pop ballad style. 

Sugar Ray still knows how to 
rock, with songs like “Aim For 
Me,” “Burning Dog” and “Glory.” 

The best facet of Sugar Ray’s 
music is the use of both live drums 
and drum machines with break 
beats. 

Sugar Ray’s DJ, DJ Homicide, 
does a great job cutting it up on 
this album, although his talents 
aren’t used to their full capacity. 
Many songs, including “Every 
Morning,” contain spots where 
more scratching could have been 
used. 1 

This CD has a great vibe to it. 
They don’t surprise you like they 
did on “Floored.” They stuck to a 
winning sound. 

If Sugar Ray sticks to this style 
of music, they will extend the “sec- 
ond of fame” they have left by 
years. 
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Discover the benefits of a Simmons education. 
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Open House on February 27, 1999. Attend a 
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Mainstream pushes 
rap to new heights 


@ Several acts 
are selling due 
to played out 
singles 


to burn out, thanks in part to hip-hop music, the new 
mainstream craze. 

Among the leaders of this revolution of sorts started by 
Puffy are Jay-Z, DMX, Noreaga, and Master P, among others. 
It’s a far cry from the “Gettin’ Jiggy” days. 

These superstars are seeing more gold and platinum 
plaques than ever. Jigga, DMX, Master P and others all have 
gone multi-platinum, making them the major players: 

Even the acts that went platinum are virtual unknowns. 

Gold plaques were abundant for artists who had no 
name, or even those whose albums tanked miserably. 

While this is great for hip-hop, it’s not for some fans. 

Fans appreciate when the artists tour. Shows like the 
“Hard Knock Life Tour” will sell out in a halfhour. 

It shows how the music has grown, but for those fans 
who knew the artist when they entered the game, it may be 
a disappointment. 

Tickets you feel you deserve go to a teen whose mommy 
got lucky in the draw, while you're stuck in the back of the 
line hoping to salvage two tickets and your toes after 
standing in the cold. 

Mainstream radio plays such a significant role in this. 
They spin one record three times in about two hours and 
hype it up. 

The people who listen don’t actually know the artists, 
they know the singles in regular rotation. 

These hip-hop “purists’”are now the artist’s biggest fans 
because they can recite almost every word in that one 
played-out song. 

However, walk up to these same fans and fire some 
names at them. “Reasonable Doubt.” What? “Born Loser.” 
Huh? “Blood Money.” Stop it! 

That’s right, all these artists had careers before they got 
in regular rotation on the local radio station and major 
airplay at MTV. 

Jay-Z first appeared on Big L’s “The Grave.” From there, 
he dropped the jewel, “Reasonable Doubt.” 

Shawn Carter went on to release “In My Lifetime Vol. 1,” 
a disappointment to many. It sold to gold status after its 
November 1997 release. All that means to me is Jay-Z has 
about 500,000 true fans and 2.5 million who are going with 
the mainstream. 


: R« and Roll will never die. But the flame is starting 


Then there’s DMX who released two multi-platinum - 


albums within seven months. The growl and 'the Pit Bull 
bark got everyone claiming to be a true Ruff Ryder. 

Several other acts are riding the new wave of trendy 
people toward success. . 

People who have been doing this for many years are 
finally getting due credit, such as Master P, OutKast and 
several others. 

P and his No Limit Army are bigger than Puffy. Every- 
thing he releases seems to have the golden touch. He’s 
launched no names into solid careers, and even revitalized 
Snoop Dogg’s. 

No one recognizes the fact he was selling tapes and CDs 
out of his car. That “Ice Cream Man,” “The Ghetto’s Tryin’ 
to Kill Me,” and “Mama’s Bad Boy” are all his creation and 
landed him his multimillion dollar company. 

As this is going on, a number of groups will never reach 
the sales that their artistry deserves, due to lack of a 
gimmick or dance beats. . Ae Ig 


Other overlooked acts ihcludeGoodie Mob, Btand Nubian, 


M.O.P., O.C., Ras Kass, and many others who put out solid ° 


products this past year. Perhaps the most overlooked group 
is the Roots. With three superb albums out, they’ve never 
peaked in album sales. 

Appreciate the art form for what it is. All you so-called 
fans rush to the store to buy the record once the artist 
becomes a hit. You'll be the same ones to make it disappear 
when a new sound comes along. 
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1 Fathers 
4 Words froma 
televised 
bystander 
9 Gift— - 
14 Spring event 
18 Plays 
20 1912 Peace 
Nobelist Root 
21 Waggish 
22 Pained 
expression 
23 Certain scarab 
26 Headache for 
Dilbert 
27 Summer fare 
28 First in 
Frankfurt 
29 Sally Hemings and 
Nat Turner 
31 Take care of 
32 Blue tints 
34 “Oh, how | — get 
up .. .”: Berlin 
36 They're played 
from scratch 
39 Puccini work 
42 Less high-minded 
45 Hide away 
46 It may be 
airtignt 
48 Clear (of) 
49 Up in years 
50 Brisk 
51 Its balance may 
upset you 
53 Jesse Jackson 
intro 
54 Dulles Airport 
designer 
57 Not repeatedly 
58 Straight routes 
60 Frasier’s 
surname 
61 Competed 
62. Hit back and forth 
63 Double 
whole note 
64 Luxurious 
66 Isn't straight 
68 Face down 
69 They're on the 
house 
72 Talented 
73 Submarine 
76 Stephen of “The 
Butcher Boy” 
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Corrida call 
Cause to vanish 
Madrid gallery 
Market part 
Certain — 

, Jamaican, . .' 
Wireless light 
Treys 
Amontillado 
holders 
Standard 
procedures, with 
“the” 

Gets ready 
lodine 
source 


97 
99 


pits 


a ene 


100 
102 
103 


Blow it 

Take on 

Connery-Slater 

film 

Love hidden here 

Corroded 

Australian cry 

Hide 

Hawkeye’s home 
, Cabbage sides © 

Law school 

course 

6-2, maybe 


108 
109 
110 
111 
112 


114 
115 


DOWN 


1 Catherine — 
(Henry VIII's 
widow) 

2 Yearns (for) 


Michael of R.E.M. 
Priam's oldest son 
Martinique 

et Haiti 

Russian world 
“And what have 
we here?” 

Mall sights 

West Texas city 
Guitar neck 
feature 

Fooled 

The whole nine 
yards 
Consecrated 
Gazpacho 
ingredient 

It comes with a 
creole sauce 
High point 


See answers, next page 


Part of an Abbott 
and Costello 
routine 

Elicited a 
“gesundheit” 
Western 

“Erin go —!” 

“_ Be” 

Ryan’s mates, 
once 

Dockyard 
structures. 
Curtis of 

hair care 

In a lateral 
direction 

Fish hawk 

Used at sea 
She turned men 
into swine 


Threw in 
Sound bite, often 
1958 Pulitzer- 
winning novelist 
Two-time Masters 
champ 
Recycling — 
Enable to go 
Pusillanimous 
Move powerlessly 
Half of zwei 
Unlike this answer 
Concert venue, 


Market maven 


She loves 


Playing with a full 
deck 

The girl's 

Elicit 

Hit the bottle 
Atrium locale 
English breakfast 
items 

Davidic song 
Admire 

“...in Order to 
form — perfect 
Union...” 

Beat out, as grain 
Indian, and others 
St. Louis and 
Paris features 


» Senator 


Kefauver 

Movie cuties 
“Wake Up Little -” 
Bid for attention 
Milan moolah 
Experienced 
Editor’s word 
Confined 

Sci-fi computer 
Basque org. 
Tick-tack-toe win 
Pro 


J | 
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Non Sequitur 


POLITIC NL 
JURIGPRUDENCE 


“Wj: i 
path | 
2s" 4 


VILEV 2-8 


ROW DOES THE 
DEFENDANT 
PLEAD... GUILTY, 
REAL GUILTY, 
OR. REALLY 
REALLY GUILTY P 


WIE. 


Yes, | DO 
THINK THERE'S 
SUCH B® THING 

BS TRYING Too 
WARD FOR TRE 
YoTA MARKET... 


WEV2-10 * 


ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 

~You both look and feel good; 
your high energy and upbeat atti- 
tude is catching on with others. Take 
advantage of your appeal to make 
gains in your personal and profes- 
sional life. It’s a great time to 

improve relationships. 
TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 
Make a point of accom- 
%jplishing those things that 
have been on your to-do list. 
There will be great personal 
power ‘for you. A certain 


doubt accompany your busy schedule; lashing out at family 
members will get you nowhere. 

GEMINI: (May 22 -- June 21) 

Romance is in the air, and that warm glow from you and 
your lover will get you through any unpleasant situations 
in the workplace. Get chores and errands out of the way, 
creating extra quality time to spend with family and 
friends. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

You might fall in love, so take extra care with who you 
shower your affections on. It’s time to consult a financial 
planner on any long-term investments you’ve been consid- 
ering. Your intuition about money is right on target. Avoid 
criticism. 

LEO: (July 24- August 23) 

This entire month will be quite busy for you, both at 
home and at work. You are getting closer and closer to 
personal and career goals, so remember those who have 
helped you achieve what you want. Be supportive of family 
members, especially children. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - Sept. 23) 

Help out wherever you can this week, but make sure to 
avoid any manipulators, all those efforts should go to a 
worthwhile cause. There may be an extra cash flow just in 


amount of stress will no- 


time for weekend fun you have planned. Enjoy any break 
from your usual routine and have fun. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

You are ready to conquer all obstacles in your way, just 
make sure not to hurt anyone. You're likely to find kindred 
spirits to further career and social plans. Major home 
repairs may be very necessary. It isn’t such a bad idea to 
spend some time alone. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

_This week will both begin and end on a high note. You 
are in tune with your sweetheart and everything seems to 
be running smoothly. You can move closer to your goals, 
with a possible new business partnership in the offing. Sign 
that new contract. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

-You may need to get away from your hectic routine and 
be alone with your thoughts. It’s a great time to travel. Be 
confident of successes in any business dealings: Avoid 
unpleasant financial surprises by going over bank state- 
ments for any discrepancies. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

A friend challenges you to break out of your shell and 
promote yourself for advancement You've nothing to lose, 
and will be happier in the long run. Time spent with 
someone close can make your day. The world is filled with 
dreamers and doers. Be a doer. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

Very prominent people will-want your opinion, so be 
very careful how you word any responses. It is hard to avoid 
confrontation with those around you, so it’s better, to 
remain silent than drawn into unnecessary arguments. 
Someone close may turn on you. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Career advancement is effortless, so pursue your cher- 
ished goals. Co-workers will welcome your ideas. 

Keep your cool in family situations which may be 
getting out of hand. There may be a difference of opinion, 
causing distance between you and someone close to you. Be 
fair. 


' PININE 440 Ake 


Thursday, Feb. 11, 1999 

Eating Fine in ’99 

Lecture hall A, Haverhill campus 10 - 11 a.m. 
Thursday, Feb. 11, 1999 

Hugs-n-Kisses 

Lawrence atrium, 11 a.m.~-1 p.m. and 5-7 p.m. 
Thursday, Feb. 11, 1999 

Men’s basketball game 

Sport & fitness center, 8p.m. 

Friday, Feb. 12, 1999 

Student fund-raiser, Haverhill campus 

Student senate will be selling flowers & balloons for 
Valentine’s Day. 

Saturday, Feb. 13, 1999 

Men’s basketball game 

Sport & fitness center, 1 p.m. 

Monday, Feb. 15, 1999 

Men’s basketball game 

Sport & fitness center, 7 p.m. 

Wednesday, Feb. 17, 1999 

Bagel & coffee talk session 

President’s Dining Room, Haverhill 12 — 1 p.m. 
Wednesday, Feb. 17, 1999 

Student senate meeting 

Room L-244, Lawrence 3 — 5 p.m. 

Thursday, Feb. 18, 1999 

Diversity Brown Bag Lunch 

Library Conference Area C, Haverhill, 12 - 1 p.m. 
Friday, Feb. 19, 1999 

Latin Dance 

Student center cafeteria, Haverhill, 7:30 p.m. — midnight 
Feb. 22-26, 1999 

Eating Disorder Awareness Week 

Lawrence campus 

Mondays, Feb. 22 — March 29, 1999 

Indoor soccer 

Sport & fitness center, 12 — 1 p.m. 
Wednesday, Feb. 24, 1999 

Cross country ski day 

Sport & fitness center, Haverhill, noon 
Wednesday, Feb. 24, 1999 

Student senate meeting 

Student center theatre, Haverhill, 3 — 5 p.m. 


AVALON - Boston 

Better Than Ezra - March 13 

Salt N Pepa - March 18 
FLEETCENTER - Boston 

Alanis Morrissette — Feb. 22 
Jimmy Buffett — Feb. 28 

Rod Stewart — March 3 

N ‘SYNC — March 16 

Rolling Stones — March 22 and 23 
Hard Knock Life Tour (Jay-Z) — March 27 
ORPHEUM THEATER -— Boston 


_Black Crowes — Feb. 23 and 24 


PAUL TSONGAS ARENA - Lowell 
Sno-Core (Everclear) — March 10 
PARADISE ROCK CLUB - Boston 
Fun Lovin’ Criminals — Feb. 11 
EVE 6 — Feb 24 

Eagle Eye Cherry — March 8 
WANG CENTER - Boston 
Lauryn Hill — March 31 & April 1 
WORCESTER CENTRUM 
Hole/Marilyn Manson - April 9 
WORCESTER PALLADIUM 
Rusted Root — Feb. 20 

Sugar Ray/Everlast — Feb. 21 


Ho S8EOOER SOUR 
ol HOO OBOE BOE 
oat 
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MP3: the new Internet music connection 


_ Audio technology is 
competing with music 
stores and record labels 


By GEORGE WARD 
Arts Editor 


oney is a driving force in the music 
M industry, as a new technology 
called MP3 provides a free alterna- 
tive to purchasing music. 

MP3 is a type of Internet audio file that 
provides similar sound quality to a compact 
disc. This, along with its cost-effectiveness, 
explains why MP3 has become popular with 
college students. 

When. you think of the typical college 
student, you think they lack cash. For a 
music afficionado, this makes it impossible 
to keep up with all of the new releases. 

After many reports by the broadcast 
media focusing on MP3’s negative aspects, 
it is time to look at the positive side. ° 

MP3 has developed a whole new subcul- 


ture. It has become the most searched word 

on the Internet. With thousands of web 

pages devoted strictly to MP3, it is quickly 

becoming a popular form of computer au- 
io. 

The use of MP3 requires a few things. For 
starters, an MP3 player must be down- 
loaded. With dozens of different players 
available, the possibilities are endless. 

A good place to start is the “official” web 
site. MP3.com has various players available 
to download and numerous links to site for 
downloading the actual MP3 files. 

Upon exploring the MP3 site, the list of 
links mostly contained independent, un- 
signed bands. Although it is cool to listen to 
something new, it isn’t quite like turning 
on your favorite radio station. 

To find the MP3 files of today’s top acts, 
do an Internet search on a site like Yahoo or 
Lycos. Most bands have a few different sites 
of strictly MP3s. MP3 has provided a new 
outlet for the distribution of live record- 
ings. 

Another positive aspect of this technol- 
ogy is the availability of new singles. A big 
problem with record labels is they do not 


release singles often. 

One example is the new TLC single “Silly 
Ho.” TLC’s new. album won’t be out for a 
while, and the single isn’t going to be 
released. Recording it from the radio or 
downloading an MP3 are the only methods 
for owning the song. 

MP3 has upset record executives, artists 
and store owners. They claim MP3 is caus- 
ing record sales to go down, and the amount 
ofroyalties made by artists has subsequently 
decreased. 

Some bands support MP3 by releasing 
tracks available on the Internet only. 

Public Enemy has released new tracks to 
the Internet not slated for mass release. 

The manner of release for these tracks 
came about after a dispute with Def Jam 
Records about Internet availability of mate- 
rial. This dispute caused Public Enemy to 
sever ties with the company. 

Bands like Barenaked Ladies, the Grate- 
ful Dead and the Dave Matthews Band, who 
encourage the trading of concert record- 
ings, have fan sites featuring MP3s. Some of 
these sites can contain up to three years of 
archived concerts. Many of these sites re- 


quire the possession of an MP3 to trade, by 
the rules the bands have for recording and 
distributing their.concerts. 

On the average, a beginner can get started 
in less than ten minutes. After the down- 
leading of the player, all that is left is to surf 
the Internet to find the MP3s that suit your 
personal tastes. Beginners must be careful 
of the difference between RealAudio and 
MP3. 

The RealAudio lacks MP3’s digital qual- 
ity. The RealPlayer is always having a new 
update put out, making it hard to keep up 
with the new software. MP3 players are free 
and more “high end.” RealPlayers cost $30. 
Another advantage is MP3s provide the 
entire song, where RealAudio typically only 
provides clips of songs. These factors make 
the MP3 more desirable for the music lover. 

For the fan of independent music, espe- 
cially underground dance music, there is 
an abundance of new things to be heard. 
The fan of contemporary music can use 
MP3 as an economical alternative to buying 
music. 

If record companies don’t get their way, 
MP3 should be around for a long time. 


‘Varsity Blues’ plays against the stereotypes 


@ ‘Dawson’s Creek’ star 
proves he can be more 
than film critic as leader 
and athlete 


By VINNIE TITONE 
Arts Editor 


Ithough it’s filled with testoste- 
Aes Blues” is not your usual 

football movie. It’s about choices, 
-not just winning and losing. 

It’s set in West Canaan, Texas where Jon 
Moxon tells us football is more than just a 
sport, it’s life. 

The adults take it more seriously than 
the kids, with good reason. Most are former 
players, or have at least lived in West Canaan 
their whole lives. 

They all played under legendary coach 
Bud Kilmer (Jon Voight), a no-nonsense type 
guy who makes you hate him by treating 
his players like dirt. 

- Hecares more about his reputation than 
his players’ health. This season he’s looking 
for his 23" district and third state title. 

His hopes rest on the arm and health of 
star quarterback Lance Harbor (Paul Walker). 
Harbor’s got the arm, but his knee is torn 
up, and he sucks down painkillers after 
every game. Kilmer just ignores it. 

He doesn’t want incompetent backup, 
Moxon (James Van Der Beek of “Dawson’s 
Creek”) to come in. Mox calls his own plays 
in practice and hides books in his play book 


... you graduated in 
1980 and haven’t 
missed a party since. 


Varsrry Biues 


to read on the sidelines during games. 

Eventually Mox gets the call as Harbor 
goes down when 300 pound-plus. guard 
Billy Bob (Ron Lester) collapses on a ball 
snap. The defense pummels Harbor, taking 
out his knee. 


Despite the town’s lack of confidence in 
Mox, he proves the doubters wrong. Acome- 
back win followed by a blowout thrust him 
into the spotlight. 

He reluctantly accepts it to the joy of 
many and the disdain of his girlfriend, Jules 
(Amy Smart), Lance’s sister. She even breaks 
up with him, stating, “I don’t date football 
players.” 

Mox starts to accept his role of star with 
the rebellious attitude he had as a backup. 

_ He calls his own plays at times. He even 
decides to get star running back Wendell 
(Emiele Swinton) into the end zone, some- 
thing he felt Kilmer wouldn’t allow because 
he’s black. 

He even organizes an all night outing at 
the local strip club, which leads to the first 
loss and puts the pressure on for the final 
game against the best team. 

Mox is accepted to Brown University on 
the eve of the game and isn’t sure about 
what to do. Kilmer makes it clear to him, 
letting him know he can mess with his 
transcripts and get him rejected by Brown. 

His only advice is from Jules who tells 
him to be a hero. 

Mox does exactly that. He stands up to 
Kilmer, refusing to go out if they give the 
injured Wendell an injection so he can 
play. 

The rest of the team backs him up and 
refuses to go onto the field with Kilmer. 
They get what they want, and the outcome 
of the game is obvious. 

It proves more than just a win to not 
only the team, but also the town. They 
make sure no one will ever have to play 
under Kilmer again. 


With all the emphasis placed on football - 


no one goes on to play ever again after that 
game. 

While this movie is very emotional, it’s 
also very funny. 

The laughs are led by Tweeder (Scott 
Caan) the star wide receiver. He provides a 


moment at a postgame party by asking 
some guy to balance a pot on his head and 
says “you graduated in 1980 and haven’t 
missed a party since,” then hits him in the 
groin with a bat for “America’s Funniest 
Home Videos.” 

From his “America’s Funniest Home Vid- 
eos of People Getting Hit In the Groin,” to 
his description of girls as “panty droppers,” 
he gives a comedic edge to this drama. 


Another reason to watch is just to see 


* Darcy’s (Ali Larter) “whipped-cream bikini.” 


She’s the head cheerleader who was going 
with Lance until he got injured, and she 
looks incredible. 

It’s a good balance of comedy and drama, 
always providing a laugh when the emo- 
tions get too high. 

Overall, it’s a wonderfully-acted movie 


in Spurk 214 on Monday, February 22 


# 11:00-12:00 Transcript Review: Find out which major and courses are 
best for you to take at NECC to transfer successfully!! 

@ 12:00-12:45 Workshop: Get the latest facts about transferring to those 

@ 12:45-1:15 Enjoy a free pizza and beverage lunch!!!! 

@ 1:15-2:15 


to Northern Essex Community College to meet with you! 


New Hampshire College 
Noxtheasten University 
Salem State College 
UMass Dartmouth 
UMass Lowell 


to the 1999 PACE Transfer and Financial Aid Workshop 


colleges and universities!!!! (application deadlines, financial aid) 


Get on-the-spot admissions interview and decision!!! 


Come to all or part of the events! 


and worth the money. 


ao" 


Contact Delcie Palmer at 978-556-3419 or stop in C-200A to reserve: 


= A spot in the workshop! 
=> A free lunch 


=> An interview appointment with the college of your choice! 
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@ They come out 
strong in first half, 
but can’t finish the 
job in second 


By RIAN MCFADDEN 
Sports Editor 


ead coach Andrew 
Pittington and the 
Knights are preparing to 
tackle a tough schedule next week 
and finish the season with a win. 

“It doesn’t get any easier for us 
the rest of the season,” Pittington 
said. 

With four games left in the 
season, the Knights will have to 
face two nationally-ranked teams 
and a tough Dean College team. 

Last week the Knights blew out 
Springfield Tech 82-25. Elizabeth 
Donovan, who scored 26 points 
and Danielle Scanlon, with 19, both 
had oustanding games. Roxbury 
and Bunker Hill were different 
stories. 

The Knights jumped out to a 
quick start against Roxbury, con- 
trolling the game to give them a 
convincing eight point lead at the 
half. 

Roxbury came back in the sec- 
ond half to take and keep the lead, 
out-rebounding and out-shooting 
the Knights. 

Turnovers and poor foul shoot- 
ing were the difference in this 
game, as the Knights went only 
seven for 20 from the line. 

“We definitely need to focus on 


our foul shooting,” Pittington said. 

Despite their record, the 
Knights have been hustling more 
in recent games and definitely out- 
worked the Tigers. 

“The last five games we have 
made a 180 degree turnaround,” 
said Pittington. “We don’t have a 
lot of talented kids, but we’re 
working hard now.” 

Fifteen points from Elizabeth 
Donovan and 14 from Danielle 
Scanlon could not carry the 
Knights past Roxbury as the Ti- 
gers were simply too big and too 
tough. } 

“It looked like a wrestling 
match out there at one point,” 
Pittington said. “Our kids took a 
beating tonight.” 

“A beating” is no exaggeration 
as Roxbury committed over 20 
fouls that resulted in two minor 
injuries. 

“The other team was too rough; 
they came out with an attitude,” 
Scanlan said. 

Late in the second half emo- 
tions began to fly along with el- 
bows. In all the confusion, Roxbury 
was called for a technical foul. 

Pittington was proud ofhis play- 
ers for keeping their compusure. 

“Our kids are a class act. We 
weren't the ones screaming and 
getting technical fouls. We just 
went in there quietly and played 
the game,” he said. 

The Knights started offthe same 
way against Bunker Hill Commu- 
nity College, keeping the Bulldogs 
scoreless for the first five minutes 
of regulation. 

Bunker Hill, like Roxbury, man- 
aged to fight their way back and 


Johanna Choina photo 


ITS ALL IN THE FORM: Danielle Scanlan takes a free throw to 
make a three point play for the Knights. 


take the lead. 
“We came out strong, but then 
we just lost it,” Pittington said. 
The Knights kept it close until 
the later part of the game when 


the Bulldogs pulled away to win it, 
54-39. 

Elizabeth Donovan, high scorer, 
and Demars Gumero turned in 
excellent performances. 


Men's win called ‘turning point’ 


@ Knights bounce 
back after big loss 
to Roxbury, beating 
North Shore 


By STEPHEN FLAGG 
Sports Editor 


ECC’s big dogs came ready 
Ne play last Monday 
night. The Knights took the 
North Shore Sea Hawks to school, 
beating them by 17 points. 
_ Twenty-one points came from 
» number 33, Henry Evans. 


I knew there was 
going to be some 
trash-talking 
‘because they are 
a very aggresive 
team and it 
happened before. 


- against Roxbury,” 


“We are coming in on a tough 
stretch, having three games a 
week,” said Evans. “Coach asked 
us to step it up, and I felt we did 
that.” 

NECC dominated every end of 
the court, making the Hawks work 
for every point they got. That 
wasn’t the case the previous week 
against Roxbury. ~ 

Roxbury Community College 
stuck it to the Knights, beating 
them by 50 points. 

“We came out too intense 
said Evans. 
“They also hada couple of big guys 
that we couldn’t cover.” 

Assistant coach Darren Stratton 


vies acting as head coach until Dick 


Steele recovers from triple bypass 
surgery. 

“We were not noticing or read- 
ing the screens properly and just 
panicked under their pressure,” 
said Stratton. 

At the top of the second period 
with the Hawks frustrated and the 
Knights controlling the court, a 
little war of words began with 
Evans right in the middle. At one 
point it looked as if both teams 
were going to exchange blows. 

“The other bench was over there 
talking,” said Evans. “I had to help 
out my teammates when they had 
the big foul on my boy Jefferson.” 


The Hawks’ coach lost his com- 
posure while having words with 
Evans and Stratton. 

“I knew there was going to be 
some trash talking because they 
are a very aggressive team, and it 
happened before when we played 
them at North Shore,” Stratton 
said. “I did pull them aside and 
told them ‘no more trash talk- 
ing.” 

Although Evans had 21 points, 
he was not top scorer for the night. 
Tim Carroll ended up with 26 
points. Carroll was slamming them 
down with so much authority, the 
hoop was still shaking when the 
Knights were at the other end of 
the court on defense. The Hawks 
could not hold him back. 

Near the end of the game, 


Stratton tried slowing his team — 


down, but there was no stopping 
them. Stratton and the Knights 
coasted to an 87-70 victory. 

“We had North Shore marked 
on our calendar saying, ‘this is 
where we are going to start play- 
ing basketball,’” Stratton said. 

This game was a turning point 
for the Knights, who realize they 
have a tough ten games down the 
road. They feel they are ready, 
even though they lost key players 
to poor grades. 

“We have guys playing now 


that before our loss had a com- 
bined ten minutes on the court,” 
said Stratton. “I think we are go- 
ing to do well and hope that coach 
Steele is able to return soon.” 


Haverhill 


Conveniently located 
at Routes 110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


Is it for the 
love or the 
money? 

@ A short NBA 
season will leave 


little room for 
excitement 


ree exhibition games, play 
j Ree greeting fans with free 

coffee and donuts in the 
ticket lines, and the promise of 
lower ticket prices are all poor, 
desperate attempts by the NBA to 
win back its fans. 

With only a 50 game schedule, 
can this “mini-season” render qual- 
ity play and will players put forth 
any effort? 

The obvious answer is no, and 
frankly, who cares? The players 
don’t. 

“Big Country” Bryant Reeves 
reported to camp in Vancouver 40 
pounds overweight, forcing him 
out of a starting position. 

One would think players would 
at least attempt to stay in shape, 
but no. Without their sole motiva- 
tion they can’t operate. 

They refuse to walk unless the 
carrot is dangling in front ofthem. 
It’s probably second to oxygen on 
their hierarchy of needs. It’s called 
money. 

Cash is the sole reason for this 
sorry excuse of a season. 

Fifty games surely is not enough 
time for teams to get their chem- 
istry flowing. 

The retirement of Michael Jor- 
dan doesn’t help either. He added 
excitement, something that the 
league will lack this season. 

In past years the excitement 
has been drained from the court. 
The game has become too easy for 
players. They don’t deserve such 
high pay. 

“In comparison to other sports, 
I think they get paid too much. I 
think they’re selfish,” said 
Jonathon Kraft, NECC student. 

This is true not only compared 


| to other sports, but also to other 


professions. Teachers have one of 
the most important jobs there is. 
They ensure that the world’s fu- 
ture will be in good hands. 

Is this practical? We evidently 
have things backwards. 

In a perfect world basketball 
players would start the season on 
time each year, playing for what 
they were offered. 

Instead they are selfish, asking 
for more money than they need. 

Playing this season wil be a 
waste of time for both players and 
fans. 

For the NBA, come back next 
year with a different attitude, stop 
crying and play the game. Leave 
the fans alone for now. We don’t 
need your coffee and donuts. 
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Johanna Choina photo 
John Pickles shows off his basketball skills during a pickup 
game at the fitness center. 


/ .... Johanna Choina photo 
/CKET: A few students wait their turn while another sets 
up his shot. 


Johanna Choina phot 
Students work out in the newly renovated Sport, 
| 


and Fitness center. 


WHERE IT ALL HAPPENS: The recreation center is located in the main lobby of the 


Sports and Fitness Center. 


Campus 
fun spot 


@ Recreation center has 
undergone some recent 
‘tasty’ changes for NECC 
students to enjoy 


By STEPHEN FLAGG 
Sports Editor 


hile waiting for their 

next class, students 

are often seen in the 

lobby of the Spurk 

building sitting on 
benches or in the student center star- 
ing at the television, falling in and out 
of sleep. It’s clear they don’t know what 
NECC has to offer. 

The recreation center has existed at 
NECC for some time, but it has become 
more student-oriented, featuring some 
new equipment. 

Pamela Santin, coordinator of sports 
and recreation, said it has undergone 
some recent changes to attract stu- 
dents. 

“We expanded the center this year 
to include a frozen drink machine and 
bar tables,” said Santin. “We also have 
a hot dog grill.” 

The snack bar, open from 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m. weekdays, is convenient so bil- 
liard and Ping-Pong players can enjoy 
food in between classes. 

“Our prices are very inexpensive; we 


try to provide it as a service for stu- 


dents,” said Santin. 

Since these new additions, the cen- 
ter is used more often than in recent 
years. 

“We have a lot of usage and get a lot 
of activity,” Santin said. 


“All my friends are down here,” said 
student Brad Pyle. “I come down here 
between classes just to hang out and 
play some pool.” 

For those looking for some competi- 
tion, every few months the center hosts 
pool tournaments. The tournaments 
are held on Fridays. You don’t need to 
be on a team to play; it is a first come, 
first serve basis. 

“There are 8-ball and 9-ball tourna- 
ments which a lot of people come down 
for,” said Pyle. 

Aside from the activities, the recre- 
ation center provides a very comfort- 
able environment where students can 
listen to music and just relax if they 
want, or catch up on some studying. 

“I just hang out for an hour or so in- 
between classes, just to kill some time,” 
said Damon Hunkin. 

Students can also borrow board 
games, footballs, basketballs or a deck 
of cards. 

“I was walking around the campus 
the first day of school and met some 
cool people,” said Pyle. “I’ve been com- 
ing back ever since.” 

The excercise room is open from 9 
a.m. to 7 p.m., Monday through Thurs- 
day and 9 a.m. through 3 p.m. on Fri- 


day. 
co 


We are here trying to 
better student life on 
campus. 


